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For every folio printed about the operations of the Navy, 
there are at least twenty concerning the operations of our armies. 
Indeed, these figures rather understate than overstate the pro- 
position. The books devoted to the battles, campaigns, ope- 
rations, &c. of the land forces of the United States during the 
present war already crowd the shelves in our libraries; and, 
while this respectable array is promised an early reinforcement 
of scores of additional volumes, the forthcoming recruits to our 
naval bibliographical forces muster but a few meagre units. But 
no one should infer, from this disproportion of book and news- 
paper notoriety between the land and naval forces, that there is 
any such disparity in the amount and value of the services per- 
formed by those arms respectively. Any such inference would 
be a capital error. 

Our armies are concentrated in heavy masses, operating 
against other heavy masses of the enemy, and they are near 
to us, either absolutely or by daily and almost hourly contact 
through the agency of the telegraph. Per contra, the Navy is 
extended and scattered over not less than five thousand miles 
of coast and river line, with no great adverse fleets to focalize 
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its operations; and it is, moreover, separated from us by the sea. 
These are the causes which keep army-operations in the fore- 
ground of public observation, while those of the Navy have to 
be sought for in the details of the dim and distant perspective. 

To contribute something towards reducing the disproportion 
of public notice above indicated is the purpose of this paper, a 
purpose to be effected without indulging in comparisons, espe- 
cially of the kind so justly stigmatized as odious. 

When in March and April, 1861, the rebellion, as a dreadful 
reality, burst upon the powerful but incredulous and unready 
North, the United States—the first maritime Power of the world 
—had a navy of seventy-six vessels, all told, of which there were 
but forty-two in commission. Of the latter, nearly all were 
abroad; and the entire force of seamen to man the available vessels 
which might be hurried into commission for home service was just 
two hundred and seven, counting all that could be mustered in 
all the ports and receiving-ships of the Atlantic coast. It was 
with such a force, so scattered, so inaccessible for immediate ser- 
vice, so meagre in matériel, so utterly deficient of men, that the 
Navy in April, 1861, undertook the duty of enforcing the Ex- 
ecutive proclamation which at that time declared the whole coast 
from the Chesapeake to the Rio Grande to be under blockade. 

This is the proper stand-point from which to consider the 
services performed by the Navy. For a time the blockade was, 
of course, deficient. The little force of the old navy was very 
active ; a new navy was rapidly extemporized from the merchant 
marine; it was promptly equipped and manned; but the line of 
its operations was extended beyond any precedent in history. 
Hence the wonder now is that the blockade at the outset could 
have been half so effective as it was. With the increasing force 
came augmenting difficulties for the Navy to combat. The com- 
merce cut off by the blockade was the richest and most im- 
portant that had ever been placed under interdict in the history 
of war. Millions of the working-classes of England and France 
were dependent on cotton for that daily labor without which 
they had no means to buy their daily bread. The cotton-famine 
was followed by a bread-famine; and the latter in European 
countries usually convulses society and governments to their 
very foundations. Hence the whole political influence of the 
two countries named was, at the very outset, brought to bear 
against the blockade, and every effort of sharp-sighted scrutiny 
and astute statecraft was brought into operation to neutralize 
its effects and to break it down. But the political necessities thus 
arrayed against the blockade were not its only foreign enemies. 
The commerce enclosed by our growing squadrons on the South- 
ern coast became the richest and most tempting prize in the 
world. The prices of cotton were doubled, trebled, quadrupled, 
quintupled, in rapid succession; while those of rosin, turpentine, 
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and other naval stores traversed an ascending scale with a velo- 
city beyond all parallel. Here were prizes rich enough to attract 
the cupidity and overcome the scruples of all the merchants of 
easy virtue in the British Empire; and to it they went “ pell- 
mell.”” The risks were great, but the prize was greater. To 
reduce the risks, vessels of a new class were built,—strong, light- 
draught steamers of great speed, especially adapted to elude 
pursuit and to run into any harbor of refuge along the coast, 
4 no matter how shoal the inlet might be. It will, therefore, be 
ig observed that, notwithstanding all their claims about the in- 
i efficiency of the blockade, the shrewd merchants of England 
trusted their fortunes to no common craft, as was the custom 
in the olden time of paper blockades. These circumstances, and 
especially the last, presented difficulties and embarrassments to 
our Navy of a character never before encountered by a block- 
ading force. But even these were not all. The running of 
the blockade furnished the only means by which our enemies 
abroad could aid the rebellion without making open and respon- 
sible war. If they could get their cargoes of stores, arms, and 
munitions in, and get their cargoes of cotton out, they at once 
supplied the rebellion with the aliment and the sinews of war. 
Hence those Englishmen who honor us with their undying hate 
because we humiliated them in two wars, those others who 
would cripple us because we had become the first commercial 
Power of the earth, and those who would destroy us because 
the free constitution of the Great Republic is cherished by the 
voiceless and voteless millions of England as the ideal of what 
theirs ought to be,—hence all these went vigorously to work 
to break the blockade, as the only available channel through 
which they could reach their several aims. 

The whole weight of ‘all these facts must be pondered in order 
to arrive at a just estimate“of the work done, and of the value 
of the services performed, by the Navy. 

Let us now go back to the point where the statement of the 
difficulties and embarrassments which confronted the blockading 
squadrons begins. The force was small, but rapidly increasing ; 
the line was long, but still extending; the efforts to break it 
were unprecedented, and all the time augmenting; the passions 
aroused were fierce, and constantly rising; but, as time passed 
on, our naval forces grew in numbers, strength, vigilance, and 
activity, until the confession was wrung from the official spokes- 
men of the most inveterate enemies of the blockade, that it 
was entirely efficient and conclusive over that unexampled extent 
of coast, and that in no previous war had the ports of an enemy 
been 80 completely closed by a naval force. 

That extraordinary confession deserves to be thoroughly con- 
sidered. It was made by the official organs of the natural 
and malignant enemies of the United Stages. It was wrung 
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from reluctant bosoms. It was spoken by unwilling tongues. 


But it was forced from them by facts and events of such un- - 


deniable and conclusive character that British statecraft, con- 
spicuous all the world over for its audacious effrontery, could 
neither evade nor deny them. 

Here, then, is the proof of the completeness of a blockade 
without a peer in history, and, correlatively, of a naval 
achievement without a parallel in the annals of naval warfare. 
We must now examine some other details of that extraordinary 
blockade. The coast-line invested extends from Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, to the mouth of the Rio Grande. The continental line alone 
as three thousand five hundred and forty-nine miles long. In- 
cluding the bays and other openings, it is six thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-nine miles long; and including also the 
shores of islands within the blockade, the shore-line guarded is 
eleven thousand nine hundred and fifty-three miles in length! 
Along this great line there are one hundred and eighty-five 
harbor and river openings; and the whole of it is reticulated 
with interlacing inlets, rivers, creeks, and bayous. The coast cf 
no other great commercial nation on earth affords such facility 
for blockade-running, or presents such formidable problems to 
the blockading force. 

The closing in and shutting out of all commerce along such 
a line was the task imposed upon the Navy by the Presidential 
Proclamation of April, 1861. How thoroughly it has been 
accomplished we have already seen. But, if additional evidence 
were required, it would be forthcoming in the long catalogue of 
prizes captured by the blockading squadrons. ‘To the Ist of 
November, 1863, the number of vessels captured was one thou- 
sand and forty-five, of which one hundred and seventy-nine 
were steamers. The descriptive list of these prizes, in tabular 
form, occupies twenty-six octavo pages. The proceeds of those 
condemned and sold prior to November 1, 1863, were $6,538,683 ; 
and the value of those sent into the prize-courts for adjudication 
to the same date was more than thirteen million of dollars. 

Thus far we have considered the operations of the Navy on 
the Southern coast simply with reference to the common and 
direct object of a blockade,—that of cutting off the foreign com- 
merce of an enemy. But our squadrons are employed in the 
blockade for another and superior object,—that of exhausting the 
vital resources of the rebellion. In this regard the services of 
the Navy must be examined in another and broader light. Here 
we have the spectacle of a nation undertaking the gigantic work 
of surrounding half a continent. The world may be challenged 
to produce another instance which at all approaches this, either 
in the magnitude of the undertaking or in the completeness 
with which the work has been accomplished. To execute this 
stupendous work the land and naval forces have been both em- 
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ployed. From Alexandria, on the Potomac, stretching away 
through West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, 
the Indian Territory, and New Mexico, to the waters of the Rio 
Grande, our armies have extended a vast line of camps and 
military posts reaching more than two thousand miles. On the 
coast, starting from Alexandria again, the signal-lights of our 
squadrons may be seen at night flashing in one continuous line 
from that city to the mouth of the Rio Grande, on the borders 
of Mexico, reaching a distance of three thousand five hundred 
and forty-nine miles. Half a continent! so closely invested 
that the rebellion can draw no material aliment from without. 
Whether any considerable portion of our own people have 
thoroughly understood the full magnitude of this vast effort to 
crush the rebellion is very questionable; but, however that may 
be, it is certain that it has never been at all comprehended by 
either our friends or our foes abroad. Some further illustration 
of this point may, therefore, be of service. 

Suppose that Austria, Prussia, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Saxony, Bavaria, Baden, Wurtemberg, Hanover, 
and all the minor German sovereignties, were states of France 
and Italy, and in revolt. Look, then, at the map of Europe, 
and observe how the countries named stretch away across that 
continent from the North Sea to the Grecian Archipelago and 
the Straits of Constantinople. Yet those countries do not cover 
as great an area as our insurgent States, by a hundred thou- 
sand square miles. In 1861, the territory claimed by the 
rebels covered a superficies of eight hundred and forty-two 
thousand miles, omitting New Mexico and the Indian Territory; 
while the superficies of the countries named above is but seven 
hundred and fifty-three thousand square miles. Suppose, now, 
that France and Italy, proceeding to reduce these revolted 
states to order and obedience, should resolve to invest them by 
land and by sea, so that they should receive no aid whatever 
from the rest of the world. ‘Then France and Italy would have 
on hand a task which, geographically considered, would approxi- 
mate, but not equal, that undertaken by the United States. 
Suppose, further, that, in the execution of such policy, France 
and Italy should concentrate armies and establish military posts 
so as to have an impassable military line from the mouth of the 
Rhine, through Belgium, Luxemburg, Bavaria, Baden, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Austria, Turkey, and across the Danube at Bel- 
grade, and thence along the eastern frontiers of Austria and 
Prussia to the mouth of the Niemen on the Baltic. In such 
case France and Italy would have performed by their land 
forces something similar, geographically speaking, to what we 
have done with ours. Imagine, still further, that, to complete 
this investment of half a continent, they had ordered their 
navies to blockade the entire coasts of the Baltic and the North 
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Sea from the mouth of the Niemen to Rotterdam, and the coasts 
and shores of the Mediterranean, the Archipelago, and the 
Black Sea from the°Gulf of Venice round to the mouth of the 
Danube. In this case the navies of France and Italy would 
have on hand a duty somewhat similar to that performed by the 
Navy of the United States. 

If, having perfected such blockade over those extended coasts, 
it should prove to be so complete and conclusive as to exact 
from adverse parties the admission, that in no previous war had 
the ports of an enemy’s country been so effectually closed by a 
naval force, then the United States would unite with all just 
peoples in according to the navies of France and Italy the 
highest credit for an achievement of a most extraordinary cha- 
racter. If, in addition, such blockade should have the effect to 
reduce the supposed revolted states to the brink of exhaustion, 
then the United States would say that the navies in question 
had not only accomplished a most remarkable work, but had 
performed for their countries a service of inestimable worth. 
Why, then, shall we not say as much for our own Navy, which 
has accomplished a greater work and performed a service of 
equal value? 

What is the condition of the rebellion to-day? From every 
quarter of the territory still suffering under its domination, there 
is constantly heard one long wail of distress. All necessaries 
of life inaccessible, except at prices’ which almost stagger belief; 
railroads in the last stages of decay for want of iron, and rolling 
stock which must be moved at a mule’s pace or incur the risk 
of falling to pieces by the way; soldiers without shoes, without 
blankets, without rations, except of the meanest and scantiest 
kind; families without fuel, without clothing, without food; and, 
as the logical result of these privations, universal discontent 
and despair at the fireside and threatening revolt in all the 
camps of the Confederacy. What is that which their function- 
aries, their orators, their press, their pulpits, with one accord, 
bewail as their deadliest danger? Is it not the fearful distress, 
the terrible privation, the peril of famine, the straitened means, 
—in one word, the exhaustion produced by the blockade? Is it 
not that which has brought them nearer to their knees than 
they were ever brought before? 

This is the work of the Navy, the direct result of that com- 
plete blockade which appears so tame and commonplace beside 
the grand marches and countermarches of our armies, the earth- 
quake shock of battle, and the slaughter through which our im- 
mortal heroes march to victory. Why, then, shall we not 
record it in our books, and blazon it in great bright letters, to 
the lasting honor of that branch of the service whose work 
it is? 
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To this point the services of the Navy during the existing war 
have been considered simply in their relation to the blockade, 
as that, in the judgment of the writer, is the most valuable of 
all its services, though it has won least popular applause. It 
would nevertheless be an easy, as it would be an agreeable, labor 
to array a long list of deeds of a more brilliant description, if it 
were in order to go into a formal recital of such matters at the 
conclusion of an article. To the Navy the country is mainly 
indebted for the re-establishment of the national flag upon 
every foot of the Southern coast, with the exception of Morris 
Island, Pulaski, and Pickens. ‘To that branch of the service is 
due the credit of saving the country the humiliation of having 
the standard of rebellion planted, in the eyes of the world, over 
three thousand miles of our ocean frontier. ‘To that arm, also, 
we owe the restoration of the Tennessee, the Cumberland, the 
Red, the Arkansas, the White, the Atchafalaya, and other great 
rivers, to the uses of the Republic; as also the recovery of the 
Mississippi from Columbus to Vicksburg, and from Port Hudson 
to the Gulf; and it is that arm which now maintains the freedom 
of the Mississippi. Nor are there wanting scores of instances 
of individual and general heroism that will compare with the 
proudest in the annals of the navies of the world. Witness as 
signal examples the noble Morris, and his not less gallant 
officers and men, who fired their broadsides as the Cumberland 
went down with her flag still floating over the deck so indomita- 
bly held; and the undaunted courage and resolution of the 
officers and men of the Varuna, who fought at their guns until 
the water was over the trucks, destroying one and disabling the 
other of the two iron-clad rams by which the Varuna herself 
was sunk, 

And there are glorious names, too, that should be blazoned 
on our naval flags; but the list is too long, and the danger of 
making invidious distinctions too great, to permit its repetition 
here. But shall we forget the manifestations of popular joy 
when Foote and Davis, with their extemporized iron-clads, aided 
in reducing Fort Donelson,—following which came, in rapid suc- 
cession, the trip of the Lexington to Florence Alabama, the 
surrender of Columbus, Hickman, Island No. 10, Fort Pillow, 
the destruction of the rebel fleet at Memphis, and the opening 
of the Mississippi to Vicksburg? Or shall we forbear to recall 
the feelings of exultation which thrilled the great heart of the 
people when Goldsborough and Rowan at Hatteras and Roa- 
noke “ repossessed” the coast of the old North State; or when 
Dupont, at Port Royal, circling through his magnificent and 
fiery ellipse, humbled the rebels in their venomous nest, by 
replacing the flag along the coast of South Carolina; or when 
Farragut, by his great master-stroke, sailing along through a 
hurricane of fire, by one grand effort shattered Forts Jackson 
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and St. Philip, destroyed the enemy’s most pdwerful squadron, 
and “ reoccupied”’ in the name of the Union the princeliest city 
of the South? 

These are but the brighter glories of a long list, which must 
be left for full justice to the annalist, the historian, the painter, 
and the poet. But, were the writer of this charged with the 
duty of maintaining that the Navy has performed its full share 
of valuable service during the war, he would rest his argument 
on the results of the blockade. In this month of March, 1864, 
the rebellion is nearly on its knees. While this is largely due 
to the glorious achievements of our armies, it is equally the 
work of the ships, the officers, and the men, who have cut off 
rebel communication from the commercial nations of the world, 
from whom only can they replenish the vital resources now so 
fearfully exhausted. Nothing but the stubborn endurance of 
the American character prevents this condition of affairs from 
causing the rebellion to collapse to-day. 


As an addendum to these observations, it is quite in place to 
show the progress of the American Navy from March, 1861, to 
November, 1863. At the date first mentioned, the Navy, as 
already shown, consisted of seventy-six vessels, of which but 
forty-two were in commission; at the latter date it consisted 
of five hundred and eighty-eight vessels, of which all but one 


hundred and twelve were steamers; it mounted four thousand 
four hundred and forty-three guns, and was manned by about 
thirty-five thousand men. In view of such a growth, it will 
be well for meddlers abroad to take heed that there are no 
unsettled accounts between them and us at the close of the 
rebellion; for they may calculate, without much mathematical 
genius, what havoc such a Power would make among the com- 
mercial marine of the notorious enemies of this Republic. 
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GUN-COTTON. 


THIS substance, when first made known to the world by 
Schénbein in 1846, created quite a furore among scientific men. 
Persons of sanguine temperament saw in it a material which 
was at once to supersede gunpowder for all the various purposes 
for which the latter was used in sporting, mining, and in war. 
The attention of our Government was at once called to the im- 
portance of an early investigation of its merits; Schénbein’s 
formula was furnished by him, together with a sample of his 
cotton, and in November, 1846, a series of experiments was 
begun by the Ordnance Department, for the purpose of com- 
paring its effects with gunpowder, and of testing its fitness for 
use in heavy cannon, as well as in small arms. 

These experiments, ably conducted by Major Mordecai, then 
of the Ordnance Corps, proved conclusively that the gun-cotton 
then under trial could not be introduced into the military service, 
in consequence of the quickness and intensity of its action, the 
low temperature at which it took fire, and the corroding effects 
on the barrel of the principal residua of its combustion, water 
and nitrous acid. It was found, that if two charges were acci- 
dentally inserted into a musket, as will often happen in the 
heat and excitement of action, the barrel would inevitably be 
destroyed. Besides, the irregularity in the results obtained, 
caused by the difference in ramming the charge, would have 
been a serious objection to its use, if there had not been other 
and graver ones. The velocity of the musket-ball, fired with a 
charge of sixty grains, varied from one thousand and twenty- 
seven feet to seventeen hundred and eighty-five feet per second, 
as the charge of cotton occupied a space of 1.35 inches or 2.25 
inches in the barrel. 

The results of these experiments seem to have settled the 
question, in this country, of the use of gun-cotton for the pur- 
poses for which gunpowder is ordinarily used; and we hear of 
no further trials having been made with a view to overcome the 
difficulties encountered, and to adapt it either for sporting, 
mining, or military purposes. 

The French Government, immediately after the announcement 
of Schénbein’s discovery in 1846, took up the subject, and 
appointed a military commission, which instituted the most 
searching inquiries in reference to the various military uses to 
which gun-cotton could be applied. These experiments were 
conducted on a large scale. Five tons of gun-cotton were made 
and experimented upon, and the labors of the commission were 
continued for a period of six years. 
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A record of them may be found in Berthier’s “‘ Mémoire de 
l Artillerie,’’ 1852. 

The commission, in concluding their very thorough trials, 
expressed the opinion that it was entirely useless to continue 
them further with a view of adapting this material to military 


purposes; and this decided verdict against it caused the subject } 
to be dropped in France as not worthy of further considera- : 


tion. 

The Austrian Government also appointed a commission, in 
| 1846, to examine the claims of the gun-cotton of Schénbein, 
and soon reported that it was entirely worthless for military 
purposes. The investigation, however, did not stop there. 
Baron Lenk, captain of artillery and member of this commis- 
sion, struck with the advantages that this new explosive material 
promised, continued the experiments in 1847, 1848, 1850, and 
1851, and with encouraging results. Not permitting himself to 
be discouraged by the report of the French commission, or by 
the superior officers of his own service, he persisted in his efforts 
to modify and improve its quality and to control its action. 

In 1853, he constructed a twelve-pounder battery for the use 
| of gun-cotton, and obtained highly satisfactory results; so much 
so, that four additional batteries were ordered the next year. 
In 1855, when the military commission, of which Colonel Dela- 
field was president, visited Vienna, they found five such field- 
batteries. More recently, General Lenk’s system of rifled field- 
guns using gun-cotton has been adopted, and there are already 
forty batteries of this kind in the Austrian service. 

Experiments have likewise been carried on for the purpose of 
introducing a gun-cotton cartridge which can be used with 
safety and with good effect in the musket. 

These trials have resulted favorably. The Austrians have 
now a gun-cotton cartridge for small arms, which can be loaded 
without the use of the rammer, and even while the soldier is 
marching at a quick pace, and, according to recent accounts, it 
is entirely satisfactory in other particulars. 

These triumphs of Major-General Lenk (in recognition of his 
eminent services in perfecting and adapting gun-cotton for mili- 
tary purposes, he has been promoted to this rank) have not been 
accomplished without encountering a serious and determined 
opposition on the part of the older officers. The fact that he 
has succeeded in introducing it to the extent above stated, 
among a people whose veneration for that which has been long 
established is so great as with the Austrians, and who are so 
fixed in their opinions and so little given to change, is strong 
presumptive evidence in its favor. 7 

Some idea may be formed of the difficulties overcome and the 
prejudices conquered, if we bear in mind what a work of time it 
has been to introduce in this country, where we are so fond of 
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change, and, in many matters, always ready for it, the improved 
method of casting heavy guns, first proposed by Major Rodman 
twenty years ago. It has been by dint of the most earnest 
efforts, and by experiments the most conclusive, that the merits 
of this great invention, which reflects credit on the service and 
places our country in advance of all other nations in the means 
of defence, have been recently conceded, and this mode of 
casting adopted. Even now, after all the evidence in its favor, 
it is not in all cases used, the Navy Department still insisting 
that their nine- and eleven-inch guns shall be cast solid, after 
the old method, using the improved mode only in the thirteen- 
inch and fifteen-inch guns, which they cannot get cast in any 
other way. 

This opposition to change in matters which have been long 
established, this tardiness to admit the merits of that which is 
new, is observed in the introduction of almost every invention 
of importance. It seems to form a part of man’s nature, and 
to grow upon him as he grows older. As by the advance of 
years his natural sight becomes dimmed to the perception of 
external objects, so is his mental vision obscured and clouded, 
and he fails to see or appreciate the merits of new questions, 
particularly if they conflict with his prejudices or preconceived 
opinions. He sees as through a glass, which casts a dark cloud 
upon all that has not won the approval of his earlier judgment, 
and distorts its proportions, but which when turned on things to 
which he has been long accustomed and with which he has 
grown familiar, throws upon them a rose-tinted hue and brings 
their merits out in bold relief. 

I have often been forcibly struck with this truth, when calling 
to mind a discussion which I had in Mexico with Colonel Martin 
Scott, of the 5th Infantry,—the same who had justly gained so 
wide-spread a reputation as a sportsman and marksman, and 
who was, soon after the time alluded to, killed in the battle of 
Molino del Rey. The relative merits and advantages of the 
old flint-lock and the new percussion muskets, which had then 
only just been put in the hands of our troops for the first time, 
formed the topic of our dispute. 

I was ardently in favor of the new arm, and thought it pos- 
sessed many advantages, which I duly set forth. His familiar 
use of flint-lock arms for a long series of years completely 
blinded him to the merits of the new, and he could not see a 
single particular in which it was superior, whilst there were 
many in which he regarded it as much inferior, to the old musket. 
He was so firmly convinced of this inferiority that he pre- 
dicted, with the utmost confidence, that in ten years from that 
time such a thing as a percussion musket in the hands of troops 
would be unknown in this country: the superior merits of the 
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flint-lock would be acknowledged, and all infantry troops would 
be armed with it. 

We find a further exemplification of the same truth in the op- 
position made to the introduttion of rifled field-pieces into our 
service. Within the last two years, I have known of an officer, 
high in rank, and in influence in these matters, declare that “he 
was not yet prepared to give up the ricochet of the round shot 
in field-batteries !”’ 

Our prejudice in favor of the old gun still operates, and we 
retain in our field-artillery a large number of smooth-bore guns, 
though every other nation has long since entirely discarded 
them. The weight of the authority of the Emperor Napoleon, 
who first proposed and adopted this gun-howitzer, weighing 
twelve hundred and twenty-five pounds and throwing a twelve- 
pounder round shot, operates in conjunction with our natural op- 
position to change; and it seems impossible for us to be persuaded 
that there can be any ofher more efficient gun than this, which 
has answered well, though the Emperor has long since thrown it 
aside and replaced it by rifled guns, one of which is much more 
powerful. «< 

It is to be hoped that we may soon see our field-artillery placed 
more nearly on an equal footing with that of other nations than 
it is at the present time. Should we at an early day come to 
measure our strength with any European nation, our inferiority 
in this arm of service would be too apparent. 

The characteristics of gun-cotton are essentially changed by 
a variation in the details of its manufacture. 

A change inthe strength of the acids, in the conditions of their 
mingling, in the duration of the chemical action, in the tempe- 
rature, and in the removal of the free acid from the cotton, will 
each effect a marked change in the product. Advantage is now 
taken of this fact, and gun-cotton is prepared with reference to 
the special use for which it is intended, just as gunpowder should 
be, and is to some extent. 

The gun-cotton made at Hirtenberg, after the manner pre- 
scribed by General Lenk, differs, as might have been expected, 
very materially from that made elsewhere. The process of 
manufacture is different, and the details are so arranged as to 
insure much greater uniformity in the result. 

The cotton is immersed in the strongest preparation of acid,— 
one part of nitric to three parts of sulphuric,—and is permitted 
to remain in the acid-bath for forty-eight hours, instead of one 
hour, as practised by the French commission. It is then washed 
in a stream of running water for four, six, or eight weeks, so as 
to lose every trace of free acid; which has not been the case 
with gun-cotton made elsewhere. 

Analysis shows that the composition of this gun-cotton is uni- 
form and fixed, and is almost wholly tri-nitro-cellulose. It ex- 
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plodes at a temperature between 340° and 390° Fahrenheit,— 
never below that, as was the case with gun-cotton prepared after 
other formule. It does not deteriorate in quality when sub- 
jected to all the changes of temperature to which it is liable 
in service, nor when exposed to the various influences of dew, 
rain, and sun, if afterwards dried. 

The gravest charge made against this new explosive material 
was that it was liable to spontaneous combustion, as was known 
to be the case with gun-cotton made in the ordinary way. It 
was of the utmost importance that this vital question should be 
thoroughly investigated; and for this purpose a commission of the 
three first chemists in Austria was appointed to report upon this 
and other objections urged against the adoption of gun-cotton 
for war-purposes. 

The resuits of this investigation, made with great ability and 
extreme care, are highly satisfactory, and furnish proofs, both 
theoretical and practical, that General Lenk’s gun-cotton is not 
liable to this fatal objection. 

The commission, after weighing maturely all that could be said 
in opposition to General Lenk’s gun-cotton and its adoption for 
war-purposes, close their report with the following unqualified 
commendation :—“ According to our experience up to the present 
time, June, 1863, we recognize in gun-cotton from Hirtenberg 
an improved explosive compound, having many and great advan- 
tages, several of which gunpowder, from its very nature, can 
never possess.” 

Gun-cotton, when burned in a loose mass, is too trisante for 
military purposes; that is, it develops a large volume of gas in 
too short a time, not giving the projectile time to move, and 
thereby exerting a great pressure on the barrel and endangering 
its safety. To adapt it for use in military arms, it is necessary 
that its action should first be modified and it should be made to 
burn more slowly. This is effected by spinning the fibre into 
threads, and, in some cases, by weaving the threads. It is fur- 
ther necessary that the cartridge should occupy a certain in- 
variable space in the barrel, not subject to the will of the soldier, 
to be altered by more or less ramming; and for this end the car- 
tridge is formed by wrapping the thread of gun-cotton on a stick 
of a fixed length, one end of which rests against the bottom of 
the bore, and the other against the projectile. 

There is so little residuum of solid matter after the combustion 
of gun-cotton that forty rounds have been fired in a rifle and 
the barrel left as clean and polished on the interior as a mirror. 
This renders it practicable to reduce the windage of the pro- 
jectile and thereby greatly increase the accuracy of fire. No 
injurious effects are found to result from acid residuum left in 
the barrel after repeated firings, as was the case with the gun- 
cotton first made. Actual tests show that the washings of the 
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barrel, instead of giving indication of the presence of acids, 
give an alkaline reaction. 

The force exerted by gun-cotton depends, in a greater degree 
than is the case with gunpowder, on the circumstances under 
which it is exploded. When burned loose in the open air, it is 
in its effects much less destructive than gunpowder. In fire- 
arms with little windage, the strength of the two materials is, 
for equal weights, about as three to one; when there is greater 
windage, the ratio is not so large.. In exploding shells, or in 
mining in solid rock, where there is no escape of the gas except 
in bursting the shell or rock, the proportion is more than six to 
one. 

The diminished weight of charge operates favorably in several 
ways: it gives less weight to be carried by the soldier and in 
the ammunition-trains; it diminishes the recoil,—a matter of great 
importance, as it renders it practicable to shorten the chassis 
rails for casemate and barbette guns, and to reduce the weight 
of small arms and field-artillery. We find, accordingly, that the 
Austrians have the lightest field guns and carriages now in use, 
possessing, at the same time, great power. 

Much less smoke is also produced in the combustion of gun- 
cotton ; and this will often prove advantageous, more especially 
in casemates, where the object aimed at is now often obscured 
from sight after the first few discharges. 

It is also found by experience that embrasures are less shat- 
tered by the blast from the new material than from gunpowder, 
—a matter of some importance in the construction and use of 
earthworks. 

Gunpowder for the military service, or any material proposed 
to be substituted for it, should be able to resist the ordinary ex- 
posure to moisture incident to actual service. Long experience 
has taught us the extent to which gunpowder fills this condition. 
Different powders vary much in this respect. The presence of 
deliquescent salts in the saltpetre, as well as the temperature at 
which the charcoal is prepared, affects materially the quality of 
the powder made therefrom. The best powder, stored in dry 
magazines, contains from 0.5 to 0.6 per cent. of moisture. 

It is claimed that gun-cotton attracts moisture from the at- 
mosphere in a less degree than gunpowder. ‘This is doubtless 
true in a certain sense. Thus, gun-cotton exposed to an atmo- 
sphere saturated with moisture will absorb about eight per cent. 
in twenty days, and then cease to take up more; whereas gun- 
powder, exposed in the same way for the same time, will absorb 
thirty per cent., or more. 

Gun-cotton will, however, take up five to six per cent. of 
moisture much sooner than gunpowder. The effect of this 
amount of moisture I have seen nowhere stated. Experiments 
show that gun-cotton dried in the air retains 1.2 per cent. of 
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moisture, and exposed for twenty-four hours to a saturated at- 
mosphere it will absorb 4.9 per cent. 

Some few trials have been made in this country to test the 
effect of exposure. Musket-cartridges of gun-cotton, and others 
made of gunpowder, were exposed for fifteen hours to an atmo- 
sphere saturated with moisture at 85°. 

It was found that the initial velocity of the gun-cotton car- 
tridges was reduced from 1070 feet to 680 feet, and the velocity 
of the gunpowder cartridges from 1076 feet to 940 feet. The 
same gun-cotton cartridges, after being exposed to the sun for 
one hour, gave an initial velocity of 1150 feet. It should be 
remarked, however, in this connection, that the powder was much 
better protected than the gun-cotton, in the case above cited, by 
the paper forming the cartridge-cylinder. 

While efforts were made to adapt the new explosive material 
to use in field-artillery and in small arms, experiments were also 
conducted by the Engineer Corps to test its fitness for military 
mining. ‘The results of these experiments show that, whatever 
may be the future verdict in relation to the substitution of gun- 
cotton for gunpowder for military firearms, there can be no 
question as to its superiority for the purposes of mining warfare, 
particularly in those cases where it is desirable that the work 
should be done as quickly and quietly as possible with the ex- 
posure of the fewest number of men. 

It has been urged that the gases of gun-cotton were more 
poisonous than those of gunpowder, and on that account it could 
not be safely used in mines. The following table gives the ana- 
lysis of the gases of combustion of General Lenk’s gun-cotton, 
as determined by Lieutenant von Karoly in the chemical labo- 
ratory of the Engineer Corps committee, and those of gun- 
powder by Bunsen. 














BUNSEN. Karoty. 
Gases or ComMBUSTION, 
VOLUME PER CENT. sort. iiss Cannon Sate 
Sati cincasiicstaiplentinaisieiin }41.1 | 35.3 | 37.6 12.7 
Carbonic acid ....0..000.ccscesees coneee 52.7 | 48.9 | 42.7 20.8 
COPDOMIO OXIDE so cccccccscasenassecsone 3.9 5.2 | 10.2 29.0 
Hy dr0gen.......cesccoccceee seoces cocees 2 6.9 5.9 3.2 
Sulphuretted hydrogen............. 0.6 0.67 | 0.86 Carbon f 1.8 
OXY GON «20000 cocccscce ovcccoscrescccccces CBOE cadcaws | cseeens Water { 95/37 
Light carburetted hydrogen gas.| 0.00} 3.02] 2.7 7.2 





A comparison of the results as above given will show that the 
product of the combustion of either of the two materials con- 
tains gases which are irrespirable, and in this particular belong 
to the same class of gases. The relative quantities of some of 
those evolved from gun-cottoh are different from those produced 
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from gunpowder; but they are both of such a nature as to require 
that after an explosion of a mine with either gunpowder or gun- 
cotton the air should be renewed by ventilation before the place 
of the explosion can be approached without danger. The gases 
from the latter will be removed more quickly by ventilation than 
those from the former, as they contain in the latter case much 
solid matter, which alone would suffice to make respiration 
almost impossible. 

Experiments were made by the Imperial Royal Engineer 
Corps committee to test the effect of exploding gun-cotton laid 
close by palisades without mining or tamping. For this pur- 
pose, a row of twelve-inch palisades, eight feet high, three feet 
in the ground, was placed at the foot of the counterscarp of a 
field-work. A strong chest, weighing thirty-five pounds, and 
containing twenty pounds of gun-cotton, was exploded at the 
foot of the palisades. Five palisades were broken off close to 
the ground, making an opening of five feet in width. Sixty 
pounds of mining powder was afterwards fired under similar cir- 
cumstances, and the only effect was a slight derangement of the 
vertical position of one palisade. 

Similar experiments were made, with like effects, on stockade 
works, and on fraises on the scarp of earthworks, by simply 
laying the chest of gun-cotton against the obstructions, without 
backing it with earth or sand-bags. The gun-cotton never failed 
to make an opening of three to five feet for each box of twenty 
pounds, while three times the amount-of gunpowder never suc- 
ceeded in producing the least effect. 

Experiments were also made with gun-cotton to test its fitness 
for use in the stone fougasse. These trials showed that sixteen 
and two-thirds pounds gave much better results than forty pounds 
of gunpowder. 

It was also found that for destroying bridges it was much 
superior to gunpowder where time was an important element, as 
it was sufficient, to destroy the bridge completely, to explode 
one chest of twenty-five pounds simply laid on each of the prin- 
cipal beams, thus saving the time required to place gunpowder in 
mines in the abutments or piers. 

In these cases, the action of gun-cotton resembles that of the 
fulminates. It is so quick that the atmosphere opposes a great 
resistance to the expansion of the gases, and every thing near 
it must make way or be torn to pieces. 

Lastly, it was tried with great success for the defence of har- 
bors, forming with it submarine batteries against hostile ship- 
ping. A sloop was torn in fragments by the explosion of four 
hundred pounds placed near it, and the effect was such that it 
was regarded as certain that had a man-of-war been in its place, 
it would have received such damage as to cause it to sink. 

In blasting rocks, this rapid’ evolution of gas must be 
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checked, and the force must be developed more slowly, giving 
the rock time to open; and this is effected by first twisting the 
cotton into threads and then weaving the threads into hollow 
ropes. ‘These may be introduced into holes drilled in any direc- 
tion for the purpose, or inserted into seams of the rock, where 
gunpowder could not be kept in place. 

The manufacture of General Lenk’s gun-cotton, unlike that 
of gunpowder, consists of a series of operations which aro 
entirely free from danger. The material is acted upon in & 
wet or moist state, in which it is impossible to cause it to 
explode unless fire be actually applied. In the last process— 
that of drying the cotton—there might be danger if precautions 
were not taken against it; but, where the same care is exer- 
cised as in drying powder, no danger is to be apprehended. 

In Prussia, a drying chamber was blown up in 1862; but this 
is attributed to the want of proper drying arrangements,—to 
the use of a stove with zron smoke-pipe. However, work had 
been carried on there for eight years without an accident till 
this time. 

In the course of General Lenk’s experience, which extends 
over a space of twelve years, only a single case of explosion 
has taken place, and this resulted from an improper speed in 
running the spinning machinery. Compare this with the expe- 
rience of the proprietor of any powder-mill in the country, and 
who can present a record as favorable as this, though he has 
had the experience of thousands of others before him by which 
to guide his operations and guard against accidents? 

Gun-cotton has been stored in the magazine in Hirtenberg 
for fourteen years. It has been transported by every means of 
conveyance, in black wooden chests, exposed to the sun for 
months, without a single accident, and without deterioration in 
quality. 

In the summer of 1862, an explosion took place of the Sim- 
meringer Haide Magazine, which contained gun-cotton and gun- 
powder stored together. The opponents of gun-cotton urge that 
this was caused by the spontaneous ignition of the gun-cotton; 
but the commission of chemists appointed to investigate the 
facts contend that, “with equal show of probability, it might 
have been imputed to the spontaneous ignition of the gun- 
powder ;” and “‘this view might be supported by the experience 
of numerous powder-explosions, where not an atom of gun- 
cotton was present, and yet the cause was never ascertained. 

The cost of gun-cotton has been found in Austria not to differ 
appreciably from -that of gunpowder for quantities producing the 
same effects. 

A few words in reference to the special arms for using gun- 
cotton may not be deemed inappropriate in this connection. 

The Austrian gun-cotton field-artillery consists of four- 
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pounder and eight-pounder bronze rifled guns; the latter form- 
ing the reserve artillery. A battery on the war-footing consists 
of eight pieces. The four-pounder gun is drawn by four horses, 
and the eight-pounder by six horses. The four-pounder gun is 
forty-three inches long in the bore, and has three deep grooves, 
which make one turn in seven and a half feet. The cross-section 
of the bore is a portion of a spiral; this particular form being 
given to it for the purpose of diminishing the windage of the 
shot. This gun weighs four hundred and sixty-five pounds, and 
throws a projectile of eight and a half pounds. 

The eight-pounder gun is similar to the above in its general 
construction; it weighs nine hundred and fifty-five pounds, and 
throws a projectile of fifteen and a half pounds. 

The cartridge is formed of spun thread wound around a coni- 
cal stick. It is preserved in transportation in a woollen bag, 
which is taken off before the cartridge is inserted in the bore. 

It is found necessary to use the sponge after each discharge, 
to free the bore from the gases, the vent being left open during 
the sponging. 

Gun-cotton is used exclusively for loading shells, whether 
intended for gun-cotton or gunpowder batteries, it having been 
found so much superior to gunpowder for this purpose. A four- 
pounder elongated shell charged with gun-cotton will be broken 
into one hundred to one hundred and twenty picces, most of 
which will weigh from one to two ounces each; charged with gun- 
powder, it will be broken into only twelve to twenty fragments. 

The musket has a small hole bored in the axis of the breech- 
pin, and the bore at the muzzle is enlarged for a quarter of an 
inch. The cartridge is formed by first wrapping a spun strand 


of gun-cotton on a small stick inserted in the base of the ball, - 


and finished by covering the strand with a piece of woven gun- 
cotton, resembling hollow lamp-wick, and securing it at the ends. 

It often happens, in the excitement of battle, that the soldier 
loads his musket with two or more loads before discharging it. It 
has been found, on examining the arms collected on the battle-field 
of Gettysburg, that a large proportion of them were loaded with 
more than one ‘charge, in some cases with ten and more, and in 
one instance with as many as twenty-three cartridges. Muskets 
thus loaded with gun-cotton would be torn to pieces, if fired; 
and, in order to guard against the possibility of inserting a 
second charge before the first was fired, a simple and ingenious 
device has been adopted. On the point of the ball is attached 
a pasteboard wad, which fits in the counter-bore in the muzzle, 
and remains there until blown out by the discharge of the gun. 
The cartridge drops into its place by its own weight, and the 
end of the stick entering into the hole in the breech-pin holds 
the cartridge fast, so that it is not displaced in handling the arm, 
though turned muzzle downwards. 
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As no rammer is required, the musket may be loaded when 
the soldier is marching at a double-quick pace. 

The English Government has recently made experiments with 
the new explosive matérial, General Lenk having visited Eng- 
land, by invitation, for the purpose of assisting at the trials. 
More recently, the French Government has taken up the subject, 
and is now engaged in an investigation into the merits of this 
new gun-cotton. General Lenk is, at the request of the 
Emperor Napoleon, in France, to be present at these experi- 
ments. The attention of our Government was drawn to the 
success attending the experiments with gun-cotton, in Austria, 
by Mr. T. Carrisius, our consul at Vienna; and the Secretary of 
War, alive to the importance of this subject, has directed experi- 
ments to be made to determine whether its merits are such as to 
warrant its introduction into our service, in whole or in part. 
These experiments will soon be commenced. 

There are many considerations which make it important for 
us that the subject should receive a full, fair, and impartial 
investigation. We are now dependent upon India for our supply 
of saltpetre. By the introduction of gun-cotton, we shall be 
enabled to substitute for saltpetre the nitrate of soda, which is 
found in South America, much nearer home and more easily to 
be obtained, and from a supply of which we are not so liable to 
be cut off. 

We have a long extended coast to defend against new and 
most formidable modes of attack. Our large sea-coast guns, on 
which we may justly pride ourselves, will require the assistance 
of the most destructive explosives for their shells, and the most 
powerful submarine batteries that we can devise, to protect our 
sea-board cities from the attacks of hostile iron-clads. 

Gun-cotton will not, probably, supersede the use of gun- 
powder: it may prove a valuable coadjutant. 
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EARLY FRENCH FORTS AND FOOTPRINTS OF THE VALLEY 
OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


OFFIcEers of the army, when stationed at Fort Snelling, so 
boldly situated on a promontory of saccharoid sandstone at the 
confluence of the Minnesota and Mississippi, or on duty at the 
more secluded posts Forts Ripley and Ridgley, in looking at 
the locality on Nicollet’s map marked “ Ruins of French Fort,” 
have, with the writer, no doubt often wished there were some 
works in the English language imparting information concerning 
the old French régime in that region. After a diligent search, 
we have gathered a few facts, which are woven into an essay. 

One of the most picturesque scenes in North America is the 
approach to Lake Pepin. For miles the steamboat ascending 
the Mississippi glides through an extended vista, crowned in the 
distance by an amphitheatre of hills which define the basin of the 
lake. 

In the summer, the islands of the river, luxuriant with vegeta- 
tion, and the banks flanked by abrupt bluffs of limestone, with 
cedar-trees standing like sentinels wherever root-hold can be 
found, make an impression which the traveller cannot erase in a 
lifetime. 

Occasionally these steep walls of stone recede, with their 
fanciful outline of castles and battlements, and prairies, suffi- 
ciently elevated to be secure from the inundations of spring, 
appear, which were enticing spots to the ancient voyageur after 
a long and wearisome day’s paddle in his frail canoe. 

Just below Lake Pepin, on the west shore, opposite the mouth 
of the Chippeway River, is one of these beautiful plateaus, 
which captivated Nicholas Perrot, a native of Canada, who had 
been familiar from childhood with the customs and dialects of 
Northwestern savages, and who had been commissioned by the 
Governor of Canada as commandant of the West. 

Near the site of the present village of Wepashaw, with twenty 
other bold spirits, he landed in the year 1683, and erected a 
rude log fort,—the first European structure in that vast region, 
—a generation before New Orleans, two thousand miles lower 
down on the same river, was founded. 

This primitive establishment, within the limits of the new 
State of Minnesota, on some of the old maps is appropriately 
marked as Fort Perrot. During the winter of 1683-84, the 
party proceeded to visit the Sioux above the lake, but were met 
by a large delegation descending on the ice, who returned, and 
escorted the Frenchmen to their villages. 

In 1685, it became necessary for Perrot to visit the Miamis 
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to engage them as allies against the English and Iroquois of 
New York. On his return from this mission he was informed 
by a friendly Indian that the Foxes, Kickapoos, Maskoutens, 
and other tribes had formed a plan to surround and surprise the 
fort and employ the munitions of war against their enemies the 
Sioux. 

With all possible speed the commander came back; and on 
the very day of his arrival three spies had preceded him, and 
obtained admission under the pretext of selling beaver-skins; 
and they had now left, and reported that Perrot was absent and 
that the fort was only guarded by six Frenchmen. The next 
day, two additional spies came; but Perrot, in view of his danger, 
devised an ingenious stratagem. In front of the doors of the 
buildings, on the open square within the enclosure, he ordered 
all the guns to be loaded and stacked, and then the Frenchmen 
were made to change their dress after certain intervals, and 
stand near the guns; and thus he conveyed the impression that 
he had many more men than the spies had observed. After 
this display, the spies were permitted to depart, on condition 
that they would send from their camp a chief from each tribe 
represented. Six responded to the demand; and as they entered 
the gates their bows and arrows were taken away. Looking at 
the loaded guns, the chiefs asked Perrot ‘if he was afraid of his 
children.”’ 

He replied, “that he did not trouble himself about them, and 
that he was a man who knew how to kill.” 

‘It seems,” they continued, “that you are displeased.” 

‘“‘T am not,” answered Perrot, “although I have good reason 
to be. The Good Spirit has warned me of your evil designs. 
You wish to steal my things, murder me, and then go to war 
against the Nadouaissioux. He told me to be on my guard, and 
that he would aid if you gave any insult.” 

Astonished at his knowledge of their perfidy, they confessed 
the whole plot, and sued for pardon. That night they slept 
within the fort; and the next morning their friends began to 
approach with the war-whoop. Perrot, with the fifteen men 
under his command, instantly seized the chiefs, and declared 
they would kill them if they did not make the Indians retire. 

Accordingly, one of the chiefs climbed on to the top of the 
gate, and cried out, ‘‘Do not advance, young men, or you will 
be dead men. The Spirit has told Metaminens [the name by 
which they designated Perrot] our designs.” 

The Indians rapidly fell back after this announcement, and 
the chiefs were allowed to leave the fort. . 

In the year 1687, Perrot, Du Luth, and Chevalier Tonti came 
to Niagara, with allies, and united with Denonville in making a 
raid upon the Senecas of the Genesee Valley,—which proved 
unsuccessful. 
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After this, Governor Denonville, of Canada, furnished Perrot 
with a company of forty men, for the purpose of a second expe- 
dition to the Upper Mississippi. arly in the spring of 1688 
they had again reached Fort Perrot; and as soon as the ice dis- 
appeared from Lake Pepin the Sioux came down, and persuaded 
Perrot to ascend and visit them in their villages. His reception 
was most flattering. Placed on a beaver robe, he was carried, 
amid triumphal songs, to the lodge of the chief. 

While Perrot went to New York, one of the Sioux chiefs, with 
a hundred followers, attacked the fort; but the nation dis- 
claimed the act and punished the perpetrators. As Perrot was 
about to depart, a French trader stated that he had lost a 
package. ‘To discover the lost goods, the following scheme was 
devised. The commander ordering one of his men to bring a 
cup of water, but really filled with brandy, he told the Indians 
that if the lost articles were not produced he would dry up their 
swamps and hiding-places, and then immediately set on fire the 
brandy in the cup. The Sioux, terrified by what seemed to be 
the burning of water, and believing that he might set even a river 
on fire, organized themselves as detectives, and quickly found the 
missing property. 

In 1689, Perrot returned to Green Bay, in Wisconsin, and 
there made a formal minute of his action as an officer duly 
deputed to establish friendly and commercial relations with the 
Sioux of Minnesota. The “ procés-verbal’’ is as follows:— 

‘Nicholas Perrot, commanding for the king at the post of 
the Nadouéssioux, commissioned by the Marquis Denonville, Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant-Governor of all New France, to manage 
the interests of commerce among all the Indian tribes and people 
of the Bay des Puants, Nadouéssioux, Mascoutins, and other 
western nations of the Upper Mississippi, and to take possession, 
in the king’s name, of all the places where he has heretofore 
been, and whither he will go: 

“We this day, the eighth day of May, one thousand six 
hundred and eighty-nine, do, in the presence of the Rev. Father 
Marest, of the Society of Jesus, missionary among the Nadoués- 
sioux; of Monsieur Boisquillot, commanding the French in the 
neighborhood of the Quiskonche, on the Mississippi; Augustin 
Legardeur, Esq., Sieur du Caumont, and of Messieurs Le Sueur, 
Hébert, Lemire, and Blein, 

“ Declare, to all whom it may concern, that being come from 
the Bay des Puants and to the Lake of the OQuiskonches, and 
to the river Mississippi, we did transport ourselves to the 
country of: the Nadouéssioux, on the border of the river Saint 
Croix, and at the mouth of the river Saint Pierre, on the bank 
of which were the Mautantans; and further up to the interior, 
to the northeast of the Mississippi, as far as the Menchokatoux, 
with whom dwell the majority of the Songeskitons, and other 
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Nadouéssioux, who are to the northeast of the Mississippi, to 
take possession, for and in the name of the king, of the countries 
and rivers inhabited by said tribes, and of which they are pro- 
prietors.”’ 

To this report are attached the signatures of the witnesses. 

Notwithstanding Perrot had so thoroughly examined this 
region, in the year 1703 La Hontan, with unblushing effrontery, 
published a book of travels, in which he claims to have explored 
a certain long river near the head of Lake Pepin, on the banks 
of which lived many wonderful tribes. He asserts that he 
entered this tributary on the 2d of November, 1688, and ascended 
in a canoe day by day until near Christmas,—forgetting that 
canoe-navigation after the middle of December would be im- 
possible, as the rivers would be frozen. 

Although Bobé, a learned priest at Versailles, wrote to De 
L’Isle, the geographer of the Academy of Sciences, as early as 
1716, in these words, ‘Would it not be well to efface that great 
river which La Hontan says he discovered? All the Canadians, 
and even the Governor-General, have told me that this river is 
unknown,” yet for nearly half a century there appeared on 
the maps of America, in the atlases of Europe, the Long River, 
compared with which the Amazon was diminutive. 

Charlevoix, the distinguished and generally accurate historian 
of New France, speaks of La Hontan’s alleged discovery “ as 
fabulous as the Isle Barrataria, of which Sancho Panza was 
made governor;’’ yet, a century later, the distinguished astro- 
nomer Nicollet is completely misled, and, in a report to the 
Congress of the United States, says, ‘Having procured a copy 
of La Hontan’s book, in which there is a roughly-made map of 
his long river, I was struck with the resemblance of its course, as 
laid down, with that of Cannon River, which I had previously 
sketched in my field-book.” 

In 1690, Perrot visited Montreal, and, after a brief stay, 
returned to the West. But, in consequence of the hostile feeling 
of the Fox Indians, it became unsafe to travel through the 
valley of the Wisconsin; and therefore Le Sueur, who had been 
several times in the Far West since 1683, was despatched to 
La Pointe, towards the head of Lake Superior, to maintain 
peace between the Sioux and Ojibways, and thus keep open the 
Bois Brulé and St. Croix Rivers and have ingress to the valley 
of the Mississippi. 

On the west side of the channel of the Mississippi, between 
Lake Pepin and St. Croix, there is a continuous chain of islands; 
and on one of these, ten or twelve miles from the modern town 
of Hastings, there is a small prairie. Easily accessible with 
canoes, yet retired, it was the spot selected by Le Sueur for the 
second French post in Minnesota. Here, in 1695, by the order 
of Frontenac, he erected a fort, as a barrier to hostile tribes. 
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Charlevoix, alluding to it, says, ‘The island has a beautiful 
prairie; and the French of Canada have made it a centre of 
commerce for the western parts, and many pass the winter here, 
because it is a good country for hunting.” 

After the establishment of this post, Le Sueur brought to 
Montreal Teeoskahtay, a great Sioux chief, and the first of that 
nation who had visited the city. In a council he thus addressed 
Governor Frontenac:—‘ All of the nations have a father, who 
affords them protection; all of them have iron. But he was a 
bastard, in quest of a father; he was come to see him, and begs 
he will take pity on him.” 

Placing twenty-two arrows on a beaver robe, and mentioning 
the name of a Sioux band for each arrow, he continued, and, 
among other things, said, “Take pity on us. We are well 
aware tuat we are not able to speak, being children; but Le 
Sueur, who understands our language and has seen all our 
villages, will inform you next year what will have been achieved 
by hese Sioux bands represented by these arrows before 

ou.” 
t Poor Teeoskahtay never saw Dakotah-land again. After a 
sickness of thirty-three days, in the spring of 1696, he died at 
Montreal, and was buried in the white man’s grave, instead of 
being elevated on the burial-scaffold as his fathers were. 

Le Sueur did not then return tothe Mississippi, but sailed for 
France, and obtained permission to open certain mines supposed 
to exist in what is now the State of Minnesota; but, while 
coming back to America, the ship in which he sailed was cap- 
tured and carried into an English port. 

After his release he proceeded to France, and in 1698 
obtained a new license to take fifty men to the supposed mines; 
but, arriving at Montreal, the Governor of Canada postponed the 
execution of Le Sueur’s project, inasmuch as it had been thought 
best to abandon all posts and withdraw Frenchmen from the 
region west of Mackinaw. 

Nothing daunted, the indomitable man once more crossed the 
Atlantic to press his claims at court. Fortunately, D’Iberville, 
a Canadian by birth, was made Governor of the new territory 
of Louisiana, and proved a friend and patron. 

In company with the Governor he arrived at a post, not far 
from Mobile, on the Gulf of Mexico, in December, 1699. The 
next summer, with a felucca, two canoes, and nineteen men, he 
ascended the Mississippi. On the 14th of September he sailed 
through Lake Pepin, and on the 19th entered the river St. 
Pierre, now called by the Indian designation Minnesota. 

Ascending the latter stream, he reached the mouth of the 
Blue Earth; and on a small tributary, called St. Remi, he 
founded the third post of the French, situated in 44° 13’ north 
latitude. The fort was completed on the 14th of October, 1700, 
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and called L’Huiller, after the Farmer-General in Paris, who 
had aided the project. 

On the 10th of February, 1702, Le Sueur arrived at the post 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and early in the summer sailed for 
France, in company with Governor D’Iberville. The next year 
the workmen left at Fort L’Huillier also came down to Mobile, 
being forced to retire by the hostility of Indians and the lack 
of supplies. 

Cadillac, writing to Count Ponchartrain under date of August, 
1703, says,— 

- Last year they sent M. Boudor, a Montreal merchant, into 
the country of the Sioux to join Le Sueur. He succeeded so 
well in the trip that he transported thither twenty-five or 
thirty thousand pounds of merchandise with which to trade. 
This proved an unfortunate investment. * * * ° 

“I do not consider it best any longer to allow the traders to 
carry on trade with the Sioux under any pretext whatever, espe- 
cally as M. Boudor has just been robbed by the Fox nation. 

* The Sauteurs, being friendly with the Sioux, wished 
to give passage through their country to M. Boudor, but, the 
other nations being opposed to it, differences have arisen which 
resulted in the robbery of M. Boudor. * * * The Sioux 
are a people of no value to us, as they are too far distant.” 

For twenty years the posts in Minnesota were abandoned by 
the Canadian Government, and the only white men seen were 
soldiers who had deserted, and vagabond voyageurs, who in 
their tastes and principles were lower than the savages. It was 
at length perceived that the eye of England was on the North- 
west. A despatch from Canada to the French Government 
says, “It is more and more obvious that the English are endea- 
voring to interlope among all the Indian nations and attach 
them to themselves. They entertain constantly the idea of be- 
coming masters of North America, persuaded that the European 
nation which will be the possessor of that section will, in course 
of time, be also master of all America, because it is there alone 
men live in health and produce strong and robust children.” 

To thwart these schemes, which in time were accomplished, 
the French proposed to reopen the trade and license traders for 
the Northwest. On the 7th of June, 1726, peace was concluded 
by De Lignery with the Sauks, Foxes, and Winnebagoes, at 
Green Bay, and Linctot, who had succeeded St. Pierre in 
command at La Pointe, on Lake Superior, was ordered to send 
presents, and, by the promise of a missionary, endeavor to de- 
tach the Sioux from their alliance with the Foxes. 

Two Frenchmen were, therefore, sent to dwell in the Sioux 
villages, and to promise that if they would cease to fight the 
Ojibways, trade should once more be resumed, and a “black 
robe” come and teach them. 
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The trader and missionary in those days were in close alli- 
ance, and an Indian, in the presence of Count Frontenac, once 
said, ‘‘ While we have beavers and furs, he who prayed was with 
us, but when our merchandise failed, those missionaries thought 
they could do no further service among us.’’ The truth was 
simply this, however, that when the trader left it was unsafe for 
the man of God to remain. 

The next spring, arrangements were made to carry out these 
pledges, and preparations were made by traders and missionaries 
to accompany the convoy. 

The Jesuit fathers of the seventeenth century, like Protestant 
missionaries of the nineteenth century, were disposed to contri- 
bute to science; and on April 30, 1727, the Governor of Canada 
wrote to France that the fathers appointed for the Sioux mis- 
sion desired a case of mathematical instruments, a universal 
astronomic dial, a graduated demi-circle, a spirit-level, a chain, 
with stakes, and a telescope of six or seven feet tube. 

On the 16th of June the convoy departed from Montreal for 
the Mississippi. The commander of the detachment was a fear- 
less officer, De la Perriére Boucher, the same man who gained 
an unenviable notoriety as the leader of the brutal savages who 
sacked Haverhill, Massachusetts, a few years before, and exult- 
ingly killed the faithful Puritan minister of the village, scalped 
his loving wife, and then dashed out his infant’s brains against 
the rocks. 

On the Wisconsin shore, half-way between the fort and head 
of Lake Pepin, there is a prominent bluff four hundred feet 
high, the last two hundred of which is a perpendicular limestone 
escarpment. The Sioux have always gazed upon it as ‘ waw- 
kon,” for from its top, their legend saith, the beautiful Wenonah 
leaped into the arms of death rather than marry her parents’ 
choice and be embraced by a warrior she could not love. 

Opposite the Maiden’s Rock, as it is called, on the Minnesota 
side, there juts into the lake a peninsula, called by the French 
Point du Sable. It has always been a stopping-place for the 
voyageur; and here, on September 17, La Perriére du Bou- 
cher, with his party, landed, and proceeded to build the fourth 
and last French post in the Valley of the Upper Mississippi, of 
which we have any record. 

The stockade was one hundred feet square, within which were 
three buildings, subserving probably the uses of store, chapel, 
and quarters. - One of the log huts was thirty-eight by sixteen, 
one thirty by sixteen, and the last twenty-five by sixteen feet in 
dimensions. There were two bastions, with pickets all around, 
twelve feet high. The fort was named, in honor of the Governor 
of Canada, Beauharnois, and the fathers called their mission- 
house “St. Michael the Archangel.” 

Guignas and a companion were the Jesuits in charge. Mr. 
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Shea, whose zeal in collecting every thing the Jesuits wrote per- 
taining to America, entitles him to our grateful regard, in his 
compilation of ‘Early Voyages up and down the Mississippi” 
has inserted an interesting letter from Guignas written in May, 
1728. 

The father says, “‘On the morning of the 4th of November 
(1727), we did not forget it was the general’s birthday. Mass 
was said for him in the morning, and they were well disposed to 
celebrate the day in the evening, but the tardiness of the pyro- 
technist caused them to postpone the celebration to the 14th, 
when they set off some very fine rockets and made the air ring 
with a hundred shouts of Vive le Roy! and Vive Charles de 
Beauharnois! * * * What contributed much to the amuse- 
ment was the terror to some lodges of Indians who were at that 
time around the fort. When these poor people saw the fire- 
works in the air, and the stars fall down from heaven, the women 
and children began to fly, and the most courageous of the men 
to ery for mercy, and implore us very earnestly to stop the sur- 
prising play of that wonderful medicine.” 

The spring of 1728 was remarkable for floods, and the waters 
rose so high as to cover the floors of the fort. This year also, 
in consequence of the hostility of the Foxes, the majority of 
the traders who applied for the new establishments withdrew 
with the missionaries. In going to Illinois during the month of 
October, the zealous Guignas was captured by some of the allies 
of the Foxes, and was only saved from being burned by the 
friendly interposition of an aged Indian. After five months of 
bondage, he was set free. 

Several years after this the post seems to have been rebuilt a 
few hundred feet from the shore, beyond the reach of high 
water, and to have been under the charge of St. Pierre, in 
the language of a document of that day, ‘a very good officer, 
none more loved and feared.” Father Guignas also revisited 
the post, but the Sioux were not friendly. 

The Governor of Canada, under date of May 10, 1737, 
writes, “As respects the Sioux, according to what the com- 
mandant and missionary have written relative to the disposition 
of these Indians, nothing appears wanting; but their delay in 
coming to Montreal must render their sentiments somewhat sus- 
pected. But what must still further increase uneasiness, is their 
attack on the convoy of M. de la Veranderie.” Captain St. 
Pierre appears to have been the last French officer that resided 
at the post, although there were traders there in 1745-46, for 
that winter the lessees lost valuable peltries by a fire. 

Jonathan Carver, the first English traveller to the Falls of 
St. Anthony, in 1766, describing Lake Pepin, says, ‘I ob- 
served the ruins of a French factory, where it is said Captain 
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St. Pierre resided and carried on a great trade with the Naudo- 
wessies before the reduction of Canada.” 

We believe that further research will show that this same 
Captain St. Pierre became the aged Legardeur St. Pierre, in 
command of the rude post in Erie county, Pa., in December, 
1753, to whom Washington, just entering upon his manhood, 
bore a letter from Governor Dinwiddie, and, after being cour- 
teously treated, was sent home with a dignified but decided 
reply. 

The present article, it is thought, contains all the knowledge 
at present accessible in relation to the French forts on the 
Upper Mississippi; and the principal authorities consulted have 
been MSS. in the Parliament Library of Canada, Charlevoix, 
La Harpe, La Potherie, New York Colonial Documentary His- 
tory, and Shea’s “ Voyages up and down the Mississippi.” 


PRACTICAL CAMPAIGNING. 


PRACTICALLY, the science or, in other words, the art of war 
is not more abstruse than any other science or art; and. what is 
popularly termed strategy is nothing more than the exercise of 
a little common sense in applying certain well-known military 
principles. A successful leader is one who, with a proper know- 
ledge and due appreciation of these principles, exhibits sound 
common sense in applying them, and the requisite amount of 
energy to carry them out. 

The principles themselves are susceptible of demonstration to 
ordinary intellects, although practically to carry them out a 

revious military education and a certain amount of experience 
in the field are necessary. Just so it may be demonstrated to 
an unprofessional person how bleeding is beneficial to a man 
under certain circumstances; and yet we would not like to trust 
a friend in such an emergency to the tender mercies of an ama- 
teur who had not been through a previous course of instruction 
in surgery, with some considerable experience in the practice. 

Let us take an example. ‘Two armies are facing each other 
in hostile attitude, AB and CD. 

You need not be a great general A—_________B 
to appreciate the advantage which 

AB would have could he throw his CWW_L____EEETTTCOSO”S 
whole force upon his enemy at C, 

while that enemy had his troops extended along a line. AB 
throws his troops upon a point where he far outnumbers his 
enemy, and beats in succession each portion as it is brought up 
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to oppose him along the line CD. Is there any one who cannot 
gee the advantages of such a movement? And yet there are 
many unprofessional readers who have been sadly mystified by 
reading in the newspapers about the gallant manner in which 
our troops turned the flank of the enemy and put him to flight. 
In our illustration AB has “turned the left flank” of his adver- 
sary. 

War on paper is an easy science, and we have found no diffi- 
culty whatever in making AB turn the flank of CD and put him 
to flight; but practically it is somewhat more troublesome, and 
it is not often in war that we find an enemy as considerate as 
CD has been in standing perfectly quiet and letting us turn 
his flank without making some effort to prevent it or to turn the 
movement to his own advantage. 

Great military geniuses and writers all agree that it is dan- 
gerous and unwise to expose our lines of retreat and bases of 
supplies to the attack of our adversary, who, if he be much of 
a general, is sure to take advantage of our error and make us 
pay dearly for turning his flank. 

A “line of retreat” is a line in rear of an army on which he 
falls back, if defeated, or from any other cause, towards his 
base of supplies, which is at the other end of this line. He may 
have several lines of retreat; but, to illustrate, we will suppose 
each of our armies to have one running from the middle of their 
lines perpendicularly back. Along these lines are continually 
passing reinforcements, baggage-wagons bringing up provisions, 
&c. from the base of supplies, ambulances carrying back the 
sick and wounded, and other conveyances and convoys. So 
that it is a matter of considerable importance to keep this line 
of retreat open and well guarded against any attack from our 
enemy. 

In an open country, or one well intersected with roads, where 
troops can pass in almost every direction, it is impracticable to 
prevent predatory incursions of an enemy, especially if he has 
good cavalry, even when every foot of the line is guarded; for 
by a rapid march an overwhelming force can be thrown on an 
isolated point, the guard dispersed, and communications inter- 
rupted. More especially is this the case where the line is long 
and the army depends for its supplies upon a railroad. The 
cavalry, with a few pieces of light artillery, dash in, tear up a 
few rails, burn a few ties, or a bridge, and the army is cut off 
from its provisions for a day or two, perhaps for a week; and 
the papers throughout the country proclaim, in large type, that 
‘‘Stuart has made a raid and cut our line of communications.” 

Suppose that our enemy CD is commanded by a great general, 
ever on the look-out to take advantage of any error of his ad- 
versary,—a man, as Jomini says, who has the genius to know 
when to take the offensive. True military genius is shown as 
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much in making all possible suppositions as to what his adversary 
will do, and speculating on the proper means of defeating him 
in his plans, as in any thing else. Suppose that CD, instead of 
remaining quietly on his line awaiting the attack of AB, has 
been watching all the time for this very movement, and, in place 
of resisting force by force, by concentrating his line at C, at 
the moment he is satisfied of the intention of AB, moves with 
the mass of his forces on the point B, with the intention of cut- 
ting the line of retreat of AB, leaving a small force at C to re- 
sist the advance of AB. ‘The bold move disconcerts his adver- 
sary, and if the latter is a man of inferior capacity he not only 
defeats his plan, but cuts his line of retreat, gets in his rear, 
and probably defeats his army, instead of being himself de- 
feated. This would be the course pursued by CD, more par- 
ticularly if, being himself a man of genius, he could by his 
manceuvring persuade his adversary that the weakest point of 
his line was at C, and induce him to attack it in preference to 
the real weak point, the centre or the right. 

If, however, AB is a match for his adversary, he will make 
such examinations as to discover the real weak point, and may 
then decide to hurl the mass of his forces against CD’s centre, 
“mierce his centre,” as it is called, and then, turning in succes- 
sion upon each wing, defeat them one after the other. 

It thus appears that to defeat an adversary it does not fol- 
low that one must necessarily have the most numerous army, 
but that very frequently more depends upon the one head which 
directs matters and shows the masses how and in what direction 
to act, than on any thing else. To be convinced of this fact, 
we have witnessed, both to our advantage and disadvantage, so 
many instances of it in the past two years, that it is scarcely 
necessary to call upon history for any illustrations of it. We 
shall, however, mention one. Napoleon, in one of his cam- 
paigns, finding that his adversary had imprudently divided his 
forces, leaving a lake between, and was marching down upon 
him in overwhelming force to crush him, instead of quietly 
awaiting the attack, moved rapidly forward with his whole force, 
fell upon one detachment of the enemy, defeated it, and then, 
hurrying back, served the other in the same way, thus defeating 
a much superior army by the force of his genius alone. He 
fulfilled Jomini’s test of a great general; for he knew when to 
take the offensive. His soldiers afterwards grumbled at his long 
and rapid marches, telling him that when he first took command 
he made them win battles with their arms; he now appeared 
to do it entirely with their legs. 

Success, then, will depend more upon the commander than 
on any other one element in the command. A poor commander 
may nullify all the advantages of numbers, discipline, and 
means, whilst a good one may atone for many disadvantages in 
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all of these. Of this fact our present struggle also furnishes 
several noted instances. 

Next to a good commander, discipline is the greatest element 
of success; for without it no army is safe, and the first repulse 
or check is liable to result in a disastrous and disorganizing de- 
feat. Our experience in this respect has been severe and at the 
same time useful; and it is not likely that this country will ever 
again witness such a scene as our national capital presented in 
July, 1861, after the battle of Bull Run. Our people have 
heretofore been so unused to war, knew so little of its stern ex- 
actions and privations, that they started in this one, as they did 
in the war with Mexico, with the idea that a soldier was a citi- 
zen dressed in uniform, with a gun in his hand, forgetting that 
we had avery different foe to meet, and that the brave and 
noble soldier who, a host in himself, brought that war to a suc- 
cessful close, was too old and infirm to take the field in person. 
We had none to take his place. Perhaps if we had had, his wise 
counsel might have been as much disregarded as was General 
Scott’s when he prophetically spoke of three hundred thousand 
men and a Hoche to lead them. 

Whatever else this great war may teach, it will at least have 
demonstrated one fact of vast importance to us, and possibly 
of warning to other nations; and that is, that our volunteers can 
be made, and have been made, as fine soldiers as the world has 
ever seen. This is not intended in any Fourth-of-July-oration 
sense, but in real, sober, sincere earnest, as a fact that has been 
made manifest to every military man in our armies. 

We do not mean that all our volunteers are first-class soldiers. 
Far from it; but we simply state the fact that, with care and 
attention under good generals, they can all be made such, and 
very many of them have been made such. A great advantage 
they possess is this, that as a class the men have the intelli- 
gence to enable them to appreciate the importance of discipline, 
and to attach weight to those thousand little things of which the 
great military profession is made up. More especially is this 
the case after they have once been in battle, and seen how much 
better the neat, well-drilled, and soldierly-looking regiments fight 
than those who pay no attention to points which they too at 
first thought worthy only of the mercenaries of the regular 
army. We speak from personal observation and experience 
upon this subject, and recall, with the greatest pride and pleasure, 
the gratification experienced on reflecting upon the behavior of 
several of our volunteer regiments in their first battle. There 
is another peculiarity about our volunteers, which is quite 
marked, and indicative of the very highest results. Those 
officers who are strictest in their discipline, even when approach- 
ing harshness, so long as they are capable and just, are the most 
popular among the men, and are more highly esteemed and 
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respected by them. This is a fact which some who enter the 
service with ulterior views in regard to Congress and the Presi- 
dency do not seem to perceive or appreciate. 

That all our volunteers are not soldiers is the fault of the 
original organization, the continuance of a pernicious system, 
and, above all, the appointment of incompetent officers over them. 
Give us the power to appoint honest, trustworthy, capable 
officers, with the education which the past two years of mili- 
tary experience has given them, and we will form the finest 
army in the world, with the further promise to put down this 
rebellion with no more extraordinary powers than our Govern- 
ment possessed at the start. 

After our defeat at Bull Run in 1861, it is not at all to be 
wondered at that military men should attach so much import- 
ance to the matter of discipline, and to show an unwillingness 
to risk another defeat by attacking the enemy in an intrenched 
position until our force, placed then for the first time under 
capable military men, should become well organized, and assume 
something of the shape of such a force as General Scott had 
already declared would alone enable us to reduce the enemy to 
subjection. Too much had already been lost by attempting a 
difficult undertaking with an unorganized and undisciplined force, 
to make a similar attempt without making proper preparations 
for it. 

The military man needs no argument to prove to him how 
important discipline in an army is,—how indispensable, indeed, 
in all great military operations. Independently of the fact that 
the fighting-quality of the men is improved, it may be well to 
mention, for the benefit of non-military persons, some of the 
minor results of discipline. 

Who does not remember the wild and ridiculous stories recited 
by the rabble crowd which flooded Washington immediately after 
the defeat at Bull Run? Men roamed the streets, and, with dis- 
tended eyes, gave free scope to their excited imaginations in 
describing to wondering and credulous hearers their tales of 
“masked batteries” and the terrible “‘ Black Horse Cavalry!” 
Can any one recall having ever heard since of such a thing as a 
‘‘masked battery” in the many conflicts which have since taken 
place? and is the famed “ Black Horse Cavalry” half as formi- 
dable as it was then? The fact is, that masked batteries are 
things not to be met with in the field, as every artillery officer 
knows that to get the full effect of his pieces when placed in 
position the ground in front must be well cleared of all objects 
which will obstruct his sight, and, if proper precautions are 
taken by the enemy, batteries very seldom open their fire until 
their position is well known to them. Disciplined troops know 
this fact well; and our volunteers, having become experienced 
and disciplined, no longer talk wildly of ‘‘ masked batteries’ in 
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the field. Neither do they see in every squad of horsemen who 
appear on the distant hills the heavy squadrons of the dreaded 
“Black Horse:” experience has taught them that, although 
light horse sometimes fly, they are not blessed with the power 
of rising in the air and dropping down at unexpected places to 
commit havoc upon bodies of retreating infantry. No; horses, 
like men, must travel on the earth, and a certain length of time 
is necessary in order that they ‘should transport ‘themselves 
from one place to another. Infantry cannot march faster than 
infantry; and one body of it, having a certain distance’ the 
start, can always keep out of the way of the pursuing body if it 
chooses. So that there was no necessity for our men rushing 
pell-mell twenty or thirty miles back to Washington to avoid 
destruction. ‘The day was hot and sultry, and their enemies 
were probably more broken down and exhausted than they 
themselves were, and, at most, very well contented with their 
day’s work, without attempting to march fifteen or twenty miles 
in pursuit of a flying foe. These things men learn by expe- 
rience and discipline; and now, when our disciplined regiments 
are compelled to retreat, they fall back a few hundred yards, 
and form again in a favorable position, prepared to meet the 
enemy when he pursues. 

Can any one recall without a smile the feverish condition of 
affairs around Washington in the winter of 1861-2? If a shot 
was fired along the picket-line, everybody sprung to arms, and 
the wildest rumors were at once afloat, gaining strength as they 
travelled from mouth to mouth, until it became a positive fact 
that columns of infantry and batteries of artillery had been 
seen here, and long columns of cavalry charging our people 
there. These things occurred almost every day and night, as 
every sentinel seemed to consider it a sacred duty to fire upon 
every thing within sight or hearing (whether within range or 
not was of little importance), from the poor negro stealing in to 
escape from his position between two fires, to figure the next 
morning in the papers as an “ intelligent contraband,” down to 
the wild turkeys, which sometimes made their appearance in the 
comparatively deserted space between the two armies. 

Any one who passed that winter in front of Washington, 
could not now pass along our picket-line without being struck 
with the change, and would be reminded of what history tells 
us in regard to the intercourse of the French and English 
pickets in the Peninsular War, where during the cessation of 
hostilities the hostile pickets sat down quietly together to 
smoke their pipes and drink each other’s health from the same 
canteen. Discipline has at length brought us to recognize the 
truth of the noble speech of a distinguished general,—that 
every life unnecessarily sacrificed in this war is murder, and 
that picket-firing, except when the armies are actually engaged, 
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is unnecessary and improper, and results in a useless waste of 
life. Walk along our picket-line now, and what do you see? 
You need be under no apprehension. Although within easy 
range of hundreds of hostile rifles, which to-morrow may be 
doing their best to kill our men, you are perfectly safe. The 
sentinels, instead of trying to shoot each other, are pacing 
quietly up and down their posts; whilst their comrades, on both 
sides, are perhaps bathing within easy speaking-distance of each 
other, probably chatting about the war or exchanging items of 
news or papers, or possibly discussing the last fight, and the 
part each had taken in it. But hark! suddenly the dull boom of 
a gun comes through the air, succeeded by the quick, sharp rattle 
of musketry, and the cries of men in deadly conflict. What a 
change! Every man springs to his arms, reserves are formed, 
and stragglers fall in. But why do not the sentinels fire upon 
each other? These men are not going to fight,—at least, not 
that they know of, and until some evidence is shown, on one side 
or the other, of an offensive nature. They are contented to let 
those fight who are ordered to do so, and to allow all the killing 
and maiming to be done where it is considered to be necessary. 
These men are becoming disciplined soldiers, and are losing that 
nervous excitability which prompts them to fire upon every 
thing they see, and to run twenty miles on a hot day when a 
hundred yards would serve every purpose. 

How long a time does it require for men to arrive at that 
point in discipline when you can depend upon them to do what is 
expected without taking counsel of their fears? Let the reader 
judge. This war is now nearly three years old, and it is more 
than two and a half years since the battle of Bull Run was 
fought. Our men have improved immensely, and built largely 
upon the foundation laid in front of Washington in the fall and 
winter of 1861. They are not yet perfect, but veterans com- 
pared with what they were when General McClellan was called 
to take command of the disorganized mass he found in Wash- 
ington. 

The individual actors have turned to dust. One fact alone, 
whilst it demonstrates the necessity for severity, will show what 
a change has taken place in discipline in the Army of the Po- 
tomac. A year and a half ago, such a thing as a court-martial 
sentencing an officer to be dismissed or a soldier to be shot for 
such offences as sleeping on post and desertion, was almost 
unheard of; and the labor of simply looking over and returning 
for correction the proceedings of courts-martial, sometimes for 
failing to award the sentences which the court was bound by 
law and its solemn oath to inflict, was immense. At that time 
there was but one single instance occurred where a man was put 
to death for desertion; and even then, although the case was 
one exageerated by the infamy of attempting to deliver up his 
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comrades to the enemy, the execution was hurried forward lest 
a pardon should arrive in time to stop an execution which mili- 
tary men saw was becoming an absolute necessity to prevent 
our army from falling to pieces. Now the evils of the system 
under which we commenced have become so manifest that volun- 
teer officers are dismissed almost every day by volunteer courts, 
and soldiers are sentenced to be shot, time and again, for deser- 
tion, now that it is seen that our rolls report deserters by the thou- 
sand. A mistaken policy has heretofore prevented the approval 
and execution of these sentences; but it is not too much to say 
that had, one year ago, ten men been put to death for this and 
kindred crimes, much bloodshed would have been spared, and 
our army to-day have been considerably larger and more effi- 
cient than it is. So that what would from one point of view 
appear to be severity would actually be mercy in the end. 

As the spring opened and the time approached when all knew 
some movement must take place, the great desire of the coun- 
try for an advance against the enemy’s stronghold at Manassas 
Junction increased. Yielding to this, the President himself 
took the responsibility, on the 22d of February, of ordering an 
advance. Any one who has ever been in that portion of Vir- 
ginia at that season of the year will readily recognize the diffi- 
culty of moving a single wagon over its roads, to say nothing 
of moving a large army with its artillery and baggage. It is 
true that the most direct road to Centreville, the enemy’s 
strongest position (which, according to popular heroic ideas, 
should be the point of attack), was over the Little River turn- 
pike, a hard, well macadamized road, good winter and summer. 
But the whole army could not travel on that one road; and once 
off of it, and your army was over shoe-tops and up to the hub in 
inextricable flounderings. Before all the arrangements for the 
movement could be made, the 10th of March arrived, and the 
whole country was electrified by the announcement that the 
rebel army had precipitately fled from Manassas, leaving our 
large army in the lurch and at liberty to take quiet possession 
of their formidable earthworks, whose scientifically-constructed 
embrasures were furnished with very well-executed wooden guns, 
or ‘“‘dummies.’’ Most of our readers can recall how the morn- 
ing papers described in what confusion the enemy was flying, 
and how our army was in rapid pursuit. As soon as it was 
demonstrated that an army with a railroad to assist in carrying 
off its baggage, and with a certain start, could out-travel a pur- 
suing force with all the railroad and other bridges broken down, 
an indignant cry of “‘Imbecility!”’ was raised, and our army was 
ridiculed for lying all winter in front of works manned by a 
feeble and disheartened garrison who would have fled at the 
first menace made against it. 

Little did these critics know, and feebly could they appreciate 
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the reason, why the enemy left his position so suddenly, or, 
rather, so deliberately; for he left not a gun behind, and very 
little else of any value, showing that he had long contemplated 
the movement and probably decided to make it should his weak 
point be attacked by his adversary instead of his strong one, 
Centreville, as he desired, in common with many others who 
professed greater loyalty to the United States Government. 

Cast your eyes upon the map, and let us see if we can by its 
assistance discover any reason for this retreat. The enemy 
occupied the arc of a circle extending from Leesburg by Ma- 
nassas Junction to Dumfries. Our army was between that 
circle and the Potomac, with some troops on the Washington 
side of the river extending above and below the city. With 
such an extended line to hold as that of the enemy, there could 
be no difficulty in turning the position; and this he well knew 
would be done the moment the roads got to be in such a condi- 
tion that we would run no risk of getting stuck in the mud the 
moment we cut loose from our railroads. It could be turned on 
the right either by landing a force at some point on the Poto- 
mac, say Acquia Creek, or by pushing down from Alexandria a 
heavy column towards Dumfries. But either of these plans 
would have to be pursued almost in sight of the enemy. He 
would have full warning, and could either concentrate to oppose 
our march through a very difficult country, made more difficult 
by his intrenchments, or he could fall back behind the Rappa- 
hannock, having his railroads unobstructed, and would of course 
destroy them as he retreated; or, finally, if our force was weak- 
ened sufficiently in front of Washington, he might, whilst we 
were turning his flank, have boldly advanced and captured the 
city. This last was not very probable, since it is not likely he 
had a sufficient force to attempt it; but we have since seen 
enough of the boldness of the men who lead the enemy to con- 
elude that such an idea was far from improbable in conception 
or impossible in execution. 

The same remarks may be made in regard to turning the posi- 
tion on the left, except that if we turned it completely we could 
make no use of water-transportation, would have to force the 
passage of the river in the face of the enemy, and then the 
enemy would still be between us and Richmond, with his supe- 
rior advantages of moving unimpaired. 

Now, it may always be laid down as a principle in assailing a 
hostile position, that if you can turn the position by means of 
controlling water-transportation, by interposing a river or a 
difficult range of mountains, without firing a musket, do so, pro- 
vided you can keep open your own line of communication ; be- 
cause you thus either compel your enemy to fall back, or to 
come out from his intrenchments and fight you on ground of 
your own selection. If by means of such a movement you can 
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threaten his line of retreat whilst your main body still remains 
in his front ready to strike the moment he moves, you will pro- 
bably render his position untenable. 

Whilst the outcry for a forward movement against Manassas 
was still at its height, and many indeed out of the army were 
speculating as to how the advance was going to be made, prepa- 
rations were silently and surely going forward to decide the 
matter. In February a column under command of Major- 
General Banks crossed the river at Harper’s Ferry, and moved 
up the Shenandoah Valley, driving the enemy before it. A 
glance at the map will show one the effect of such a column 
upon the enemy’s position at Manassas. With its left flank 
well protected by the Shenandoah River and the Blue Ridge, 
impassable except at certain well-defined gaps, it was moving 
south, and threatening the enemy’s “line of communication.” 
The movement had undoubtedly been anticipated by the enemy, 
and the question had at once arisen, what was to be done. To 
detach a force sufficient to successfully resist Banks would 
weaken that at Manassas so much that the army in front of 
Washington would be able to act against it with overpowering 
numbers, and the road to Richmond would be left open. To re- 
main longer at Manassas and allow Banks to move against their 
line of communication was out of the question, especially as it 
became evident that preparations were being made to cross the 
Potomac in the vicinity of Acquia Creek. To retreat became a 
necessity; and the enemy fell back behind the Rappahannock, 
where, with a river in his front, his position was more secure, 
his line of communication unthreatened, and that of his adver- 
sary greatly lengthened. Those who clamored so loudly about 
our military authorities being taken by surprise were so blinded 
by their prejudices and ignorance that their vision, instead of 
being extended over the whole field of operations, was narrowed 
down to the small strip of territory in front of Washington, 
and the quaker guns which the enemy had ingeniously rigged 
up to conceal from our scouts the absence of their artillery 
when the movement first commenced. The enemy’s left flank 
was turned; and, as from the nature of the country he could 
not fight to advantage, his only alternative was to fall back, and 
take up a stronger line. In doing so he not only rendered it 
difficult for us to advance any great distance on this line,—by 
breaking down bridges, obstructing roads, &c.,—but also put it 
out of his own power to resume the offensive along that route. 

All military operations should have for their aim a particular 
object. Our object was Richmond, the capital of the rebellion; 
and the question now was the shortest and most feasible road to 
reach it. To follow the enemy on the road they were now 
retreating on was, in a military sense, out of the question. He 
had in his front a formidable river, which had to be crossed 
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before he could be reached. None but military men then knew 
the dangers and difficulty of crossing a river in face of a 
hostile army commanded by competent military men. Now the 
whole thing is patent to everybody; for during the interim we 
have had the grand and bloody failures of Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville; and it is difficult to conceive how any one can 
now be in favor of pursuing that route whilst any other exists, 
especially when it is recollected that the Rappahannock is only 
the first of many difficulties in the road. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


THE descendant of an ancient Norwegian family, and the son 
of a London merchant, was born in Manchester, August 15, 1785, 
and educated at Oxford (1803-1808), where, among more useful 
accomplishments, he acquired the habit of opium-eating,—which 
vice it cannot be said that he took any extraordinary pains to 
keep secret. On leaving college, in 1808, he joined the famous 
Lakeists, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey, and on the 
margin of the peaceful waters prosecuted his studies, and wrote 
for periodicals,—with him a favorite medium of communication 
with a public always glad to be admitted to that personal con- 
fidence with which he made it a point to favor his readers. The 
columns of the London Magazine, Blackwood’s Magazine, Tait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, the North British Review, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, &c., bore witness to the extent of his knowledge, and 
his marvellous power over almost all the capacities of the Eng- 
lish tongue. These fugitive papers (with the exception of ‘The 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,” published in a volume 
in 1822, and “The Logic of Political Economy,’’ published in 
1844, &c.) he had never taken the trouble to collect, or even to 
record; and the London Eclectic Review, in 1851, gave the 
world to understand that it was not at all likely that they would 
ever be gathered. Fortunately for his readers and the per- 
manence of his fame, Mr. James T. Fields, of the house of 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, was not disposed to accede to this 
view of the matter. He set about “gathering the fragments, 
that nothing should be lost,’’ enlisted the aid of the author, and 
took care that he should profit by another’s doing what it is not 
probable, unaided, he would ever have done for himself. Here 
is his own confession.* 


* «Tt is astonishing how much more Boston knows of my literary acts and 
purposes than I do myself. Were it not, indeed, through Boston, hardly the 
sixth part of my literary undertakings—hurried or deliberate, sound, rotting, 
or rotten—would ever have reached posterity: which, be it known to thee, 
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Perhaps the very best description of De Quincey that has 
appeared is contained in a charming book, recently published, 
entitled “The Book-Hunter,” &c., by John Hill Burton. We 
give some extracts :— 

“The next slide of the lantern is to represent a quite pecu- 
liar and abnormal case. It introduces a strangely fragile, 
unsubstantial, and puerile figure, wherein, however, resided one 
of the most potent and original spirits that ever frequented a 
tenement of clay. He shall be called, on account of associa- 
tions that may or may not be found out, Thomas Papaverius. 
But how to make palpable to the ordinary human being one so 
signally divested of all the material and common characteristics 
of his race, yet so nobly endowed with its rarer and loftier attri- 
butes, almost paralyzes the pen at the very beginning. 

“In what mood and shape shall he be brought forward? Shall 
it be as first we met at the table of Lucullus, whereto he was 
seduced by the false pretence that he would there meet with one 
who entertained novel and anarchical opinions regarding the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius? No one speaks of waiting dinner for 
him. He will come and depart at his own sweet will, neither 
burdened with punctualities nor burdening others by exacting 
them. The festivities of the afternoon are far on, when a com- 
motion is heard in the hall, as if some dog or other stray animal 
had forced its way in. The instinct of a friendly guest tells 
him of the arrival: he opens the door, and fetches in the little 
stranger. What can it be? A street-boy of some sort? His 
costume, in fact, is a boy’s duffle great-coat, very threadbare, 
with a hole in it, and buttoned tight to the chin, where it meets 
the fragments of a parti-colored belcher handkerchief; on his feet 
are list shoes, covered with snow, for it is a stormy winter night; 
and the trousers,—some one suggests that they are inner linen 
garments blackened with writing-ink, but that Papaverius never 
would have been at the trouble so to disguise them. What can 
be the theory of such a costume? The simplest thing in the 
world: it consisted of the fragments of apparel nearest at hand. 





most sarcastic of future censors, already most of them have reached.”— 
Preface to his own edition of his Works. 

This edition, which is comprised in fifteen volumes crown 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, Notes, and Index, price, £3 3s., or 4s. 6d. each volume (published by 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh), thus owes its existence to Ticknor & Fields’s edi- 
tion (22 vols. 16mo, $17.25, or 75 cents each volume). Contents:—I. Con- 
fessions of an English Opium-Eater; II. Biographical Essays; III. Miscella- 
neous Essays; IV. The Cxsars; V., VI. Literary Reminiscences; VII., VIII. 
Narrative and Miscellaneous Pieces; IX. Essays on the Poets and other Eng- 
lish Writers; X., XI. Historical and Critical Essays; XII. Autobiographic 
Sketches; XIII., XIV. Essays on Philosophical Writers, and Other Men of 
Letters; XV. Letters to a Young Man, and Other Papers; XVI., XVII. Theo- 
logical Essays, and Other Papers; XVIII. The Note-Book of an English 
Opium-Eater; X1X., XX. Memorials, and other Papers; XXI. The Avenger, 
and Other Papers; XXII. The Logic of Political Economy, and Other Papers. 
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Had chance thrown to him a court single-breasted coat, with a 
bishop’s apron, a kilt, and top-boots, in these he would have 
made his entry. 

“The first impression, that a boy has appeared, vanishes 
instantly. Though in one of the sweetest and most genial of 
his essays he shows how every man retains so much in him of 
the child he originally was, and he himself retained a great 
deal of that primitive simplicity, it was buried within the 
depths of his heart, not visible externally. On the contrary, 
on one occasion, when he corrected an erroneous reference to an 
event as being a century old, by saying that he recollected its 
occurrence, one felt almost a surprise at the necessary limitation 
in his age, so old did he appear, with his arched brow loaded 
with thought, and the countless little wrinkles which ingrained 
his skin gathering thickly round the curiously expressive and 
subtle lips. These lips are speedily opened by some casual 
remark, and presently the flood of talk passes forth from them, 
free, clear, and continuous,—never rising into declamation, 
never losing a certain mellow earnestness, and all consisting of 
sentences as exquisitely joined together as if they were destined 
to challenge the criticism of the remotest posterity. Still the 
hours stride over each other, and still flows on the stream of 
gentle rhetoric as if it were labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis 
avum. It is now far into the night, and slight hints and sug- 
gestions are propagated about separation and home-going. The 
topic starts new ideas on the progress of civilization, the effect 
of habit on men in all ages, and the power of the domestic 
affections. Descending from generals to the special, he could 
testify to the inconvenience of late hours; for was it not the 
other night that, coming to what was, or what he believed to be, 
his own door, he knocked and knocked, but the old woman 
within either couldn’t or wouldn’t hear him? So he scrambled 
over a wall, and, having taken his repose in a furrow, was able 
to testify to the extreme unpleasantness of such a couch. The 
predial groove might indeed nourish kindly the infant seeds and 
shoots of the peculiar vegetable to which it was appropriated, 
but was not a comfortable place of repose for adult man.”’— 
Edit. New York (Sheldon & Co.), 1863, 29-32. 

To this graphic sketch we add some extracts from Dr. J. War- 
burton Begbie’s account (on a privately printed sheet) of De 
Quincey’s last illness :— 

“During these days of dull November [1859], which, with all 
its gloominess and more than ordinary fog, did not in the least 
affect the serenity and tranquil composure of his spirit, devoutly 
reverential and adoring,—as the amplest testimony, were that re- 
quired, could be made by the writer of these lines,—and ani- 
mated by the most enlarged benevolence towards mankind, espe- 
cially children, Mr. De Quincey was evidently becoming feebler. 
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. . - During several nights, and latterly by day, when he had 
fallen into a gentle sleep, his mind wandered. Once or twice, 
suddenly awakening, he seemed much startled and surprised, 
and for a short time there was some difficulty in reassuring him 
as to the identity both of persons and objects in the room. 
At other times, when the mind wandered, the words which were 
uttered sufficiently loud to be heard distinctly revealed the per- 
fect composure within, and nothing he said afforded evidence of 
that senzlis ultitias que deliratio appellari solet. Often he re- 
cognized the ‘footsteps of angels,’ and addressed words to ‘the 
departed.’ He enjoyed at such times ‘a holy, calm delight,’ 
was often speaking to children, and seemed anxious they should 
be especially cared for; thus at its close verifying the character 
he had enjoyed through life of extreme fondness for the young. 

“While for many weeks anxiety as to the result of his illness 
had been entertained, it was only on Sunday, the 4th of De- 
cember, that alarm was awakened. Suddenly Mr. De Quincey 
became weaker, and, though on Monday he had rallied not a 
little, the duty of summoning an absent daughter was apparent. 
On Tuesday he was in his chair for a short time, and conversed 
with readiness, though not with the same ease as formerly. De- 
cidedly weaker in the evening of that day, from the circum- 
stance that he had refused all food, it was only too evident on 
Wednesday morning that his hours on earth were numbered. 
He recognized in the forenoon his eldest daughter, who arrived 
in time to receive the blessing of her dying father; and with 
the single expression of ‘thank you’ to those around him, which 
was uttered with touching sweetness and radiant expression, he 
passed into a drowsy state, by degrees became insensible, and 
thus, on the forenoon of Thursday, died, his death-being ascri- 
bable rather to exhaustion of the system than disease.” 

The following notices of his habits, literary tastes, &c. (now 
first printed) were communicated to the author of this article, by 
the writer of the above, a few months after Mr. De Quincey’s 
death. 

He “was generally a late goer to bed, and a late riser; but 
he often went to bed late and got up early, making up for lost 
sleep in his chair; but he existed on a very small amount of 
sleep. If he had an article on hand, he would sit up writing it 
all night, and drink strong coffee or tea to keep him wide awake; 
for he was always liable to dropping over in his chair into short 
naps. He preferred writing during the night. He always 
read at night, holding a candle in his hand, and would con 
stantly fall asleep while in this position. When aroused by the 
information, ‘Papa, papa, your hair is on fire!’ he would say, 
‘Is it, my love?’ brush his hand over it, and go to sleep again 
with the candle in his hand. He got so absorbed in what he 
was reading that it was a common occurrence setting his hair 
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on fire. He was utterly callous to danger, and it is a miracle 
that he never set himself on fire. He has often set his bed on 
fire; but he was as expert in putting it out as in putting it in. 

‘‘He was always more genial and talkative among ourselves, 
and particularly at tea-time and after it. It would be difficult 
to say what author he was fondest of reading; for from a penny 
spelling-book up to a Shakspeare, Milton, or Jeremy Taylor, 
he would read it, criticize it, turn it upside-down. In fact, as 
regards the spelling-book, you would be amazed at the amount 
of latent knowledge that lay hid in its recesses. I should think 
any one would guess from his works what a great admiration he 
had for Shakspeare and Milton, but I do not think that people 
would gather the same opinion as regards Jeremy Taylor; and 
yet I think he would have placed him beside those two great 
towers of strength. He had an immense admiration and know- 
ledge of Scripture, although he was far too unsystematic in his 
ways to make any point of conscience in reading them regu- 
larly. He often made points in the Bible subjects for discus- 
sion: yet I never heard him breathe a word of disbelief as 
regards any of them. He was a decided son of the Christian 
religion, and he had always a great respect and love for the 
Anglican Church. 

“Children were always very fond of him,—not that he ever 
romped with them, but he had a great power of interesting 
them by his talking to them, and his gentle manner won their 
confidence. He was interested to the most curious extent by 
all his grandchildren, the thought of them even haunting him 
into the delirium of his death-bed. His constant talk was of 
children. . . . When within an hour or two of death, he said, 
‘They are all leaving me, but my dear, dear little children ;’ 
and one night he woke up from a long sleep, and said, with 
great animation, ‘Those Edinburgh cabmen are the most brutal 
set of fellows I ever knew of.’ ‘Why, what have they done?’ 
‘You must know, my dear, that I and the little children were 
all invited to a supper by Jesus Christ. So, you see, as it was 
a great honor, I determined to get new dresses for the little 
children; and—would you believe it ?—when I and they went out 
in our new dresses, I saw these fellows all laughing at them.’ ” 

If a dozen of the best critics were asked, separately, to de- 
signate the writers of the first half of the nineteenth century 
for whose works literary immortality could safely be promised, 
doubtless their lists would exhibit wide differences of opinion ; 
but we would hazard little in predicting that every roll of honor 
would bear the name of THomas Dr QUINCEY. 
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MODERN WAR IN ITS CHILDHOOD. 


“WHEN,” said the great apostle, “‘I was a child, I spake as a 
child, and thought as a child; when I became a man, I put away 
childish things.’’ The history of modern war appropriates this 
as its motto; and, although the art is now in its manhood, it does 
not require a long look backward to find the days of its childish 
thought, speech, and action. 

In modern Europe, war did not become a trade, so to speak, until 
the Crusades, which, among their many influences upon the world, 
introduced standing armies into Europe. There was great need 
of these armies afterwards, for from the days of the Crusades 
foreign wars, involving many nations, began: wars in Italy, 
begun by the ambition of Charles of Anjou; wars in Germany, 
the legitimate inheritance of the Hapsburgs; wars between Eng- 
land and France. But why enumerate ?—wars everywhere made 
men of war necessary. Under the receding feudal system, vas- 
sals had been sufficient for internal wars and baronial feuds; 
but for foreign and distant wars, armies must be organized and 
equipped. 

First, monarchs hired troops, who were called mercenaries; 
and Switzerland, from her sterility and health together, fur- 
nished strong and adventurous men, who played for a long time 
the principal part in the battles of Europe, endeavoring to realize 
the words of Tiberius Gracchus, that “it was better to have the 
conquest of the world before them than a few sterile acres at 
home.” But they were mutinous; they turned their arms treacher- 
ously to those who paid best; and so, in self-defence, as the neces- 
sity grew stronger, princes, disgusted with the free companions 
and condottieri of the mercenary system, began to maintain their 
own armies, and to glory in the number and excellence of their 
troops. Many, indeed, verified the apothegm of Montesquieu, that 
‘‘a prince who has a million of subjects cannot, without destroy- 
ing himself, maintain more than ten thousand troops; only 
great nations can have armies;” and thus there were military 
spendthrifts who wasted their fortunes, not in riotous living, 
but in tall grenadiers and brilliant regiments, and in work that 
was made without justice expressly to employ them. On this ac- 
count, the militia in different countries were put in training; and, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, the army of England consisted 
of enrolled militia, with difficulty gotten together, in peaceful 
times once a year for a general enrolment, and for training of 
the individuals four times a year, two days at cach time. This 
word militia, which is derived from miles, a soldier, indicated the 
great force of a nation, to be used only in emergencies; and 
these militia, outnumbering any standing army, must, after all, 
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in time of invasion, be the bulwark of the country. As late as 
the fifteenth century, few men learned war professionally, and 
even these few limited their knowledge to a campaign under 
Peterborough, or Eugene, or Marlborough, or whatever great 
general might be in the field; and so very often it was the igno- 
rance of the enemy rather than the knowledge of the general 
which led to his success. There were indeed great military 
geniuses, whom the soldier must always regard with admiration; 
but they stood isolated, the exceptions to the rule. The old 
system, with its great generals, among whom must be mentioned 
Marlborough and Eugene, Montecuculi and Frederick, was in its 
training and progress under the first, and found its full perfection 
under the last. Their strategy was limited in scope, and to the 
plainest lines; their greatest claim was to be considered tacti- 
cians. The new system is the Napoleonic system, founded, 
established, perfected, by Napoleon the Great, who was a double 
incarnation of European democracy and of the military art,— 
his strategy so perfect that you hesitate to compare it with his 
tactics, his battles so beautiful that you forget his strategy in 
reading them. 

Look for a moment at the old system,—the system of routine, 
of punctilio, of fighting a little and waiting a little, of going 
into winter-quarters at the approach of autumn: it was a glo- 
rious system for comfort, and war was truly a most gentleman- 
like profession. 

Was it a campaign in Flanders? Louis XIV. leads it in 
person against the allies: nee pluribus impar is his haughty 
motto. Gallant gentlemen, powdered and ruffled, in velvet and 
silk, have their magnificent equipage, with the army; Saint- 
Simon, the charming author of the Memoirs, is in company, with 
thirty-five horses and sumpter mules; the princesses of the blood, 
surrounded by high-born ladies, accompany the king, and Louis 
gives them a grand review, the like of which has scarcely since 
been seen in Europe: ‘one hundred and twenty thousand of the 
finest troops in the world drawn up in a line eight miles long.” 
The spectacle lasted a summer-day. This force besieges Namur : 
in eight days it is taken; for it is in great straits, and the exploit 
is sufficient for months of inaction. Well might the titled 
Frenchmen cry, “ Vive la guerre!’ We shall see how this was 
altered in the new system. 

At Fontenoy, one of Marshal Saxe’s famous battles, fought 
in 1745, when the terrible English column had advanced to 
within fifty paces from the French guards, it is recorded that 
the English officers saluted the French, taking off their cha 
peaux; this salute the French officers returned very grace- 
fully. My Lord Charles Hai, captain in the English Guards, 
cried out, ‘‘ Messiewrs des Gardes Frangaises, nous attendons 
votre few!” (Gentlemen of the French Guards, we wait for your 
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fire). The Count de Haute Roche answered, in a loud voice, 
‘Gentlemen, we never fire first; be good enough to fire your- 
selves.” ‘Truly polite, the English fired, and with what terrible 
execution history has informed us. 

Nore was England exempt from the feebleness and military 
torpor which pervaded Continental arms under this system. In 
1485, Henry VII. had a body-guard of only fifty men, half bow- 
men and half musketeers. 

When the Spanish Armada was absolutely on its voyage to in- 
vade England, there was great consternation: the wealthy fled 
from the shore in confusion; the statesmen and soldiers were 
divided in opinion whether they should undertake to defend the 
coast or whether they should let the Spaniards land and then 
treat with them. Essex, Burleigh, and Raleigh were against 
fighting, and Raleigh,—think of it!—Raleigh said, “In a battle 
the invader can only lose men, but the defender may lose a 
kingdom.” All were at fault except Queen Bess, who, mounted 
on horseback, marshalled her troops, applauding the brave, re- 
proving her senators and chiefs, and—we are sorry to say, but 
history so records—swearing like a trooper at all cowards and 
unpatriotic people. She was in this respect arrogating the rights 
of some other great generals of whom later history informs us. 

A great spur in the art military was given to the English 
nation by that unfortunate and lamentable event called the 
civil wars,—a great evil to produce a great good. Conducive 
as they were, through much blood and suffering and national 
degeneracy, to civil liberty, they were also conducive to the in- 
struction of the English in the military art and teaching her 
her own strength and resources. 

To illustrate this. Just before the civil war, no wadding 
being yet used, the shot could only be delivered breast-high, 
for fear it will roll out at the muzzle: the citizen-soldier, or 
rather the unsoldierly citizen, did wonders when he had accus- 
tomed himself to the recoil, and did not shut both eyes at the 
flash of the powder in the pan. The pike was sixteen feet long, 
and was an awkward weapon without long practice. How such 
facts rob history of its romance ! 

When the civil wars were over, the rifle, which had been intro- 
duced in the Thirty Years’ War, was brought to England; ball- 
cartridges for muskets and pistols were in common use. Uni- 
forms which had been mostly, although not quite, Fallstaffian, 
or a ridiculous and slow transition from the time of chivalry, 
began to exert their unquestionable influence, and in the reign 
of Queen Anne the red coat with blue facings came into history 
as the mark of an English soldier. In the time of William IV. 
a work was begun in London at the Horse-Guards, and has since 
been continued, giving the full history of every regiment in the 
English service, with a succession of its field officers, and fine 
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colored plates, illustrating every change in the uniform,—a very 
pretty book for an enthusiastic youngster. But, to go back a 
moment to the civil wars, we are told that Cromwell’s regiment 
of horse fought so well because they prayed so well. So might 
it be; earnestness is an element of enthusiasm, and there were 
in the Puritan ranks men who displayed their faith in the constant 
superintendence of Providence by constant prayer. I doubt not 
that a praying Puritan was a dangerous man to meet. 

“Come, boys, my brave boys,” said Major Shippon; “let us 
pray heartily and fight heartily, and God will bless us.’ But 
had the Cavaliers nothing to fight for and nothing to pray for, 
and were there no men of prayer among them? We may be 
sure that many a devoted subject of the erring king held sin- 
cere converse with Heaven in his behalf, and, if he lived to see 
the restoration of his son, died like that most glorious old hero 
of Woodstock, Sir Harry Lee, of Ditchley, with the nune di- 
mittis on his lips. 

Sir Jacob Astley, a gallant gentleman, and—charity compels 
us to think—a reverent man, prayed in this quaint style :—‘O 
Lord, thou knowest how busy I must be this day. If I forget 
thee, do not thou forget me. March on, boys!’ We grant the 
errors of Charles I. and the flagrant crimes of Charles II.; but 
the Cavaliers of the civil wars have been strangely misconceived 
and misrepresented in history. 

Nor was this dearth of military force in England prior to the 
civil wars due in any degree to the want of individual prowess or 
ambition ; for Gustavus Adolphus had with him in the Thirty 
Years’ War four lieutenant-generals, twenty colonels, and a 
great number of inferior officers, among whom was Major Du- 
gald Dalgetty the ritt-master,—all natives of England or Scot- 
land. Indeed, England’s insular station, while it kept her much 
out of the politics of the continent, caused her to lag behind in 
the art of war. 

If now we turn to the English navy at the time England was 
threatened by the immense force of the Armada, we shall be 
more astonished at her day of small things,—the very little 
power with which Britannia began to rule the waves. It needed 
indeed such menaces as this and Van Tromp’s broom at the 
mast-head to rouse the goddess to a proper self-respect. 

The Armada consisted of one hundred and fifty vessels, twenty 
thousand troops, designed to join thirty-four thousand which 
were awaiting them, under the Duke of Parma, in the Nether- 
lands. This immense fleet was fully victualled for six months, 
manned by eight thousand sailors, had two thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty guns, and equipments to correspond. Among the 
troops were two thousand volunteers from the best Spanish 
families. It was called the Invincible Armada, and its coming 
was terrible. Now, what available force had England to cope 
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with this force or resist its irruption? Thirty ships of war 
only ; but a few public-spirited citizens who raised others; a 
few great admirals,—Howard, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
—and these, in flying attacks, were sufficient to check them until 
God blew upon them with his breath, and they were scattered. 
Well might Queen Elizabeth put just such a motto on the medals 
she issued to her brave defenders:—Affavit Deus, et dissipan- 
tur ! 

We might thus trace the progress of the military element in 
Spain, and its decline under such lying, treachery, cruelty, and 
imbecility as marked its monarchs after Charles V. It would 
be most interesting to consider the splendid history of the mili- 
tary art in France, making the French people in name, as they 
are in geographic position, the most military nation on the globe; 
but we must forbear, with the single remark that in the science 
of war France is now in advance of all other nations, her 
military periodicals, and her aide-mémoires for every arm, being 
the vade-mecum to officers of every service. Of her practical 
excellence let the history of her recent campaign in the Crimea 
and Italy tell. 

And now let us take for the remainder of the article a cam- 
paign from modern history, which we have chosen also as an 
illustration of the new system,—that of Napoleon, because it con- 
tains at once a campaign, a battle, and a siege, and thus unites 
all the military elements of a land war. It is only to its stra- 
tegy that we can refer; its tactics alone would take hours to 
read. 

Shutting our eyes to Napoleon’s political greatness and his 
mission in history, he comes like an apparition upon the mili- 
tary world, like a marine volcano in a summer sea. A young man, 
not twenty-seven years old, shoots like a comet from Paris, beats 
the great German captains before they even see him, fights bat- 
tles in December, re-establishes old Roman republics on the 
Po, on the Mediterranean, subverts all the old rules of war, de- 
clares of systems of war, as he declares of revolutionary consti- 
tutions, ‘There are no systems, but hold! I will make both;” 
displays a knowledge of strategy involving every mountain-spur 
and rivulet in Europe, and every detail of tactics, grand and 
little, the result of intuition as much as study, and gives such 
an impetus to the art of war that, alas! many, dazzled by its 
glories, esteem it a just and splendid thing, and la gloire has led 
the French where la patrie et ga religion sternly forbade. Napo- 
leon was the god of his army and the idol of France. 

But we shall limit ourselves to the illustration we have pro- 
posed: it is the strategy of the campaign of Marengo. It 
involves the movements of three armies: that of Moreau, on 
the Danube, which we shall not touch; of Massena, on the 
Mediterranean, ending in the siege and reduction of Genoa; 
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and the passing of the Great St. Bernard, by Napoleon, between 
the two; and is, altogether, the most complete summary of the 
military element to be found in history. 

The 18th Brumaire (November 9), 1799, proved to the French 
people, in opposition to the maxims of one of their philosophers, 
that he was a necessaryman. He came with all the glory of his 
first Italian campaign, with the renown of Egypt, and, collecting 
a few officers around him, drove out the Councils, dissolved the 
Directory, and established the Consulate: they were called three; 
there was in reality but one. 

But we are all familiar with the history of the change. 
During his absence in Egypt, Italy, which had been wrenched 
from Austrian oppression by his powerful hand in 1796-7, had 
been won back by these Austrians, who now, with unexampled 
audacity, were endeavoring to force the Var, and dreamed of 
pleasant winter-quarters on the beautiful banks of the Rhone. 

The coalition against France then consisted of Austria, 
Russia, and England; but, by a generous stroke of policy, 
Napoleon detached the Czar, and left Austria to fight single- 
handed on land, and England to aid her in the ports of the 
Mediterranean. And fully able did they both seem for the 
task. The Mediterranean was full of English vessels; the 
French were cowed by the disaster of the Nile; and Austria 
had organized splendid armies for the work. Let us see what 
force the Austrians had in the field, and how it was disposed. 

They had.in Italy one hundred and forty thousand men, 
commanded by Field-Marshal the Baron de Mélas, a man 
who had passed through the threescore years and ten of ordi- 
nary life, and, by reason of great strength, was reaching four- 
score. The purpose of this army was to push offensive opera- 
tions in Upper Italy, to take Genoa, Nice, and Toulon, meeting 
at the latter place eighteen thousand English landed from the 
fleet, and twenty thousand Neapolitans, which would swell its 
ranks to one hundred and seventy-eight thousand men. This 
army had already passed the Po, and was hovering over Genoa. 
In Germany, acting upon the defensive in the great bend of the 
Rhine, and thus covering Bavaria and Vienna, were one hundred 
and twenty thousand men, under Field-Marshal Kray, equally 
well organized and equipped. 

To meet and drive back this latter army, Napoleon despatched 
Moreau, with all his veteran troops, forming a new Army of the 
Rhine, one hundred and fifty thousand of the best soldiers 
France ever had in the field. Napoleon himself said that at 
that time he had not a general capable of commanding one 
hundred men. To oppose Mélas on the Mediterranean, to 
maintain the line of the Var, and hold Genoa, he gave the 
command of a southern army to Massena, who immediately 
moved his head-quarters to Genoa. Moreau, on the offensive, 
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was to drive Kray back; Massena, on the defensive, to maintain 
Genoa and the Var. Here the strategy of ordinary men and 
of the old system stops. Each Austrian army is met by a 
gallant French army. What more is needed? But let us look 
a little at the strategy of Napoleon. We know the story so 
well it has lost its marvel; but it is marvellous. Moreau will 
have his troubles with Kray, and, when Kray is superseded, with 
the Archdukes, until he blunders upon the victory of Hohen- 
linden. Massena will be eating leather in Genoa before he re- 
ceives succor; but the life of the campaign, the electric type of 
the new system, moves in the train of Bonaparte, First Consul. 

And now it is February, 1800. He has no troops, no muni- 
tions of war. What is he about to do? 

The formation of an Army of Reserve, or third army, was 
decreed by the new Consuls; but the decree was laughed at, for 
there was nothing to be had: Bonaparte plotted in secret. He 
sent soul-stirring proclamations to discharged veterans in the 
provinces, and succeeded, too, in levying in different parts of 
France thirty thousand conscripts, young and ardent. 

He despatched engineer officers to examine the mountain- 
passes of the Alps, himself having determined that if the Great 
St. Bernard is practicable, that shall be the debouche into Italy. 
General Marescot, the chief, returns from his Alpine recon- 
noissance. 

“‘ Well,” said the First Consul, “what do you say?” 

“It is very difficult,” was the reply. 

“Is it possible?” 

“T believe so.” 

“Eh bien! partons,” was the laconic reply. The plan had 
arranged itself before the troops were ready. 

While Napoleon was thus organizing his Army of Reserve with 
great secrecy, at many points distant from each other, he gave 
out that the army of reserve to invade Italy was assembling at 
Dijon, and thither the spies from all parts of Europe hastened 
to see this new army. There they found five or six thousand 
conscripts and pensioners, many of whom were unfit for service ; 
and soon in the shop-windows of London, Vienna, Basle, and 
Geneva were seen caricatures, representing a boy of twelve 
years hand-in-hand with a timber-toed invalid, and the sub- 
scription ‘“ Bonaparte’s Army of Reserve.” Mélas received de- 
spatches from Vienna not to trouble himself about the Army of 
Reserve, and he and his officers laughed loud and long at the 
caricatures of French simplicity. 

Here was strategy, and stratagem too. The deception was 
complete; for the real Army of Reserve had been forming in 
Brittany and La Vendée, in the south of France, and in many 
other parts of France, and, as soon as they were equipped and 
disciplined, each separate corps had been put in motion for 
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Villeneuve, at the head of Lake Geneva. Piece by piece, guns, 
wagons, forage, clothing, rations were sent thither from all the 
forts and magazines in France; and while it was said, even at 
Paris and Dijon, that there was no Army of Reserve, that 
army, consisting of fifty thousand men, was scaling the St. 
Bernard and rolling like an avalanche upon the valley of the 
Po. It was now the middle of May, 1800. 

We have not time to speak of this passage of the High Alps: 
it is one of the great epics of history. It is a grand picture. 
Surrounded by inhospitable Alpine snows, but inspired by the 
increasing difficulties, these brave men move forward, dragging 
the artillery, dismounted, and fastened by the trunnions in huge 
trunks of trees. The labor is so great that the peasants will 
not undertake it for any pay: one hundred soldiers, attached by 
the ropes to each gun, move forward with great enthusiasm, not 
stopping to rest at the highest point, lest the column in the 
rear should be stopped among the perilous, slippery, steep 
paths. All the regimental bands are playing souvenirs of former 
glory,—warlike French songs, which stir even the peaceful 
blood, waken the Alpine echoes in reply; and when some 
mighty obstacle, some almost insurmountable barrier, presents 
itself, then French blood, so easily excited, thrills through 
those French soldiers under the soul-stirring notes of the pas- 
de-charge. And thus the mountain-top was passed. 

Moving down the Dora Baltea, the French follow it to the Po. 
Affecting to cross at Chivasso, they deceive the Austrians, and, 
running down the left bank of the river, proceed to Milan, and 
from Milan to Placentia. The circle of the hunt grows smaller. 
Mélas is thoroughly alarmed. Calling back his troops from the 
Mediterranean, he shuts himself up in Alessandria, just as Napo 
leon, havmg crossed the river, comes upon the plain of Ma- 
rengo. Sending Dessaix down to reconnoitre towards Genoa, 
Napoleon foresees the place of the battle. Massena, shut up in 
Genoa, is reduced to very great straits. Sallying forth against 
Ott, the Austrian general, he captures many Austrian prisoners, 
and holds his own well. But his provisions are giving out. He 
has long fed on horse-flesh; scurvy and pestilential fevers have 
invaded his troops. The Austrian prisoners are placed in the 
hulks in the harbor, and he is afraid to put French sentries over 
them, for fear the prisoners will overpower and eat them. Very 
bad; but if he can hold out one day longer he will be rescued. 
He cannot. Massena capitulates two hours after Ott, unknown 
to him, has received orders to raise the siege and hasten to the 
assistance of Mélas at Marengo. Had the Fort de Bard not 
delayed the Army of Reserve, Marengo would have been fought 
a few days earlier, and Genoa would have been saved. 

Such was Napoleon’s strategy. And what shall we say of his 
grand tactics, and his movements on the field of battle? It was 
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electricity in war. Like a Jupiter fulminans, his bodies of men 
seemed thunderbolts, which he hurled at the very heart of the 
enemy. He remained in Paris until every thing was ready, and 
then he appeared, striking right and left with the effect of light- 
ning. We have no intention of fighting the battle of Marengo, or 
of detailing its marvellous results,—the Convention of Alessan- 
dria, the Treaty of Lunéville, the great Peace of Amiens. But 
one glance at the field after the battle tells the whole story. 
Mélas is in despair; the battle lost; the troops panic-stricken; 
Zach, the chief of staff, a prisoner; all the Austrian generals 
silent or self-reproachful when they thought how they had 
laughed at Bonaparte’s Army of Reserve; Suchet, on his right 
and rear, coming up from the Mediterranean; Moncey, who had 
crossed the St. Gothard, hovering on the Ticino. He must 
capitulate. Napoleon firmly states his terms. They are not 
unjust; but Mélas makes one effort to mitigate them. 

“Monsieur,” said Napoleon to the envoy, ‘‘my conditions are 
irrevocable. I do not make war to-day for the first time. Your 
position is as perfectly comprehended by me as by yourselves. 
You are in Alessandria, encumbered with dead, sick, and 
wounded, destitute of provisions, deprived of the élite of your 
army, surrounded on every side. I might exact every thing; 
but I respect the white hairs of your general and the valor of 
your troops, and I ask nothing but what is rigorously justified 
by the present position of affairs. Return to Alessandria; take 
what steps you may: you will have no other conditions.” 

The men of the old system used to bargain and haggle for 
conditions like fishwomen. Here was strange work. A young- 
ster, who stated the terms he meant at the first! 

He returned to Paris, after a three-months absence, in which 
he had won back the whole of Italy; and the people of the 
metropolis, warmed by such war-making into fervent enthusiasm 
and unlimited hope, worshipped him like a god. Twenty years 
afterwards, at St. Helena,—an exile, a prisoner, a dying man, . 
—he spoke of it as the happiest period of his existence. 

Such is the new system, as compared with the old. 
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SECESSION AT THE NAVAL SCHOOL. 


Ir the phrase “the times that tried men’s souls” was ap- 
plicable to the days of the Revolution, how much more is it 
true of the first dark days of this our present war for the 
Republic! It was my fortune to be a student at Annapolis at 
the first inception of the rebellion, and to be an actor ‘in the 
stirring scenes there enacted in April, 1861. 

We all recollect the various threats made by the Southern 
leaders after the nomination of Mr. Lincoln, and the utter dis- 
regard manifested for them. In September, 1860, there came 
to the Naval School, from all parts of the Union, the largest 
class that had ever entered; and the school itself had at that 
period a larger number of pupils than ever before. It is m 
purpose to speak in this article more particularly of the 
members of the Fourth Class, that being the one with which I 
was associated. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that the youngest class at 

the Naval Academy is kept entirely apart and separate from the 
older classes; thus avoiding all the evils of the system pursued 
at West Point, which delivers over a “plebe’’ to the tender 
mercies of those who have been fortunate enough to enter the 
service twelve months before him. This was accomplished, at 
the time of which I write, by the presence of the frigate ‘* Con- 
stitution” as the school-ship. Her internal arrangements were 
very good indeed, and suitable to the service for which she was 
designed. The berth-deck was the eating and sleeping place; 
for no “downy couch” received the wearied youngster, but a 
hammock was the substitute for a “four-poster.” The gun- 
deck forward of the cabin was divided into study-rooms by 
bulkheads running fore-and-aft; and on the spar-deck, over the 
main hatch, was built a small house for recitation-purposes. 
There were six thirty-two-pounders on each side the quarter- 
deck, manned by guns’ crews composed of the Fourth Class 
men. 
_ On shore, the drilling at great guns took place in the Battery, 
or, as it used to be called, Fort Severn. To the simple fortifi- 
cation of former days had been added an upper work of wood; 
and in this second story (if I may be allowed the expression) 
were placed the guns used for target-practice and drill-purposes. 
I don’t remember the exact number of guns that were here, but 
it was in the neighborhood of a dozen. These, with a battery 
of half a dozen howitzers, were the available defences of the 
Government property. 

On board “Old Ironsides” was placed, as I have said, the 
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largest class that had ever entered. Of course, coming as they 
did from all quarters of the land, there was a great variety of 
political opinions. The rabid “ fire-eater’ of the South, and 
the “abolitionist” of the North, each found his representatives 
there, and all shades between were to be discovered in the many 
talks that were continually taking place. Those who came from 
the Southern States were loud in their denunciations of the 
Black Republicans; while those who came from the North were 
equally loud in their cries against the pro-slavery Democracy. 
Thus it is easy to see that there were present the elements of a 
conflagration which it needed but a spark to kindle. 

Political discussions became very common, and were pro- 
ductive of no good results, as is usual where each party is 
determined not to be beaten in an argument, and to say, with 
Galileo, “It does move,” even when put down by fulminating 
logic. I don’t think that I had more than one talk of this 
description; and that ended in a bet in favor of Mr. Lincoln 
against Mr. Breckinridge, the loser to pay a cap: it is needless 
to say that I was the winner, and perhaps equally so to remark 
that my debtor is now in arms against the Government; but I 
can’t hear that he has rendered himself particularly distin- 
guished. 

I remember distinctly one South Carolinian in the class, 
and he was a Charlestonian. A bright, manly, and pleasant 
fellow as ever existed, he avoided all disputes, and won many 
friends by his quiet way of getting along. As South Carolina 
was the first to proclaim her secession from the Union, so was 
he the first to leave the class. He waited until he got instruc- 
tions from his father, and then sent in his resignation. There 
was no ill feeling towards him on the part of any one; all alike 
felt sorry to have him leave, and, when he finally did go, he left 
behind many friends. 

Just as I write this, I think of one more fellow from South 
Carolina. He was from the mountainous region of the State, 
and held on until the very last, and, I believe, was persuaded 
into resigning by those around him. He was a noble-hearted 
fellow, but not up to the ways of the world,—a fact which 
caused a good deal of amusement when he first entered the 
school, which he did after I had been in it some six weeks. 

The next fellow to go was a Georgian, with a Jewish name 
and an unmistakably Jewish cast of countenance. He was 
quite clever, and bade fair to attain a high position in the class; 
but he “ must do as his State did,” and yet he went even before 
the convention which resolved the State out of the Union. We 
had two or three more Georgians in the class; and they soon 
after withdrew, save one, whose father was in Congress and 
did not leave his seat until ordered to do so by his constituents. 
When he returned, he carried his son with him. I heard that 
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same man make a most eloquent speech, in the State-House, the 
night before I became a member of the school. It was a most 
masterly address,—an appeal for the preservation of the Union; 
and at the close, as the naval band struck up the “‘ Star-Spangled 
Banner,” it was a scene not soon forgotten. 

I cannot recollect the order in which, one by one, our class- 
mates left us; but, as each one went, he bore with him the good 
wishes of many friends. In February, the size of the class was 
still further diminished by the departure of those who could not 
pass the half-yearly examination just closed. 

In these days it seemed as if all, by mutual consent, shunned 
the discussion of the all-absorbing topics of the day, in order to 
avoid all unpleasant feeling. Each and every one appeared to 
feel himself standing at the crater of a voleano which might at 
any moment commence an eruption. Misguided as these young 
men were, and false as they were to their oaths, I cannot but 
pay them the tribute of saying that so long as they were 
under the flag they were willing to fight for it. One of them I 
heard say, “If my own brother were there, I should knock him 
down with the butt of my musket,” and I think he added, “‘and 
shoot him if he tried it again.”’ . 

Just now, I recall the scene of taking the oath, shortly after 
.my entrance to the school. One afternoon, we were informed 
that the first recitation would not take place, and were all won- 
dering what could be the reason of such an unwonted holiday. 
Presently there appeared in the study-room the lieutenant com- 
manding the school-ship, and with him a very plain-looking man 
in citizen’s dress. The officer proceeded to inform us that we 
were about to be sworn to fealty to the Constitution, and made 
us a short speech appropriate to the occasion. And then, in 
groups of fours, all took the oath, the uncovered heads, the 
hushed voices, and all combined, making it a very interesting 
- occasion. How many have since proved false to that solemn 
oath I do not know; certainly not more than one-half are still 
true to it. 

During the month of March, anxious hearts were watching 
the developments gradually taking place. I remember the 
evening that brought the news of the closing of the channel at 
Norfolk by sunken vessels: it was told me by an officer,—a 
Virginian himself, and still true to his flag,—in tones of the 
most undisguised sorrow and regret; sorrow that men could so 
forget their duties to their Government, and regret that by this 
forgetfulness all chance of saving the vessels at the navy-yard 
was lost. 

As day after day went by, the feeling became more and more 
intense that something must be done. Disloyal talk was heard 
in the streets of the town, a company of cavalry was daily 
drilling in sight of the academy, and it soon became evident 
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that measures must be taken to protect the property of the 
Government. For offensive purposes the battery was worth but 
little: accordingly, the guns were removed from their place on 
shore, and put on board the ship. Then, after this was accom- 
plished, followed ammunition and ordnance stores. The guns were 
loaded and cast loose, ready for action night and day. The 
news from South Carolina was extremely alarming, and matters 
were getting quite complicated, and every precaution was taken 
to guard against any thing in the shape of an attack. 

It was one Saturday evening that the news of Sumter reached 
-us; and on that evening a hop was to take place on board 
ship. The rain poured in torrents, and only a few ladies were 
present. The band were on the berth-deck; and, before dancing 
commenced, some of us made them play ‘ Hail Columbia,” 
“Yankee Doodle,” &c., all standing with uncovered heads. 
Then came the news from Charleston. No one could believe 
it; and all went on as before, though there was something of a 
feeling which clouded the festivities, and the party broke up 
very early. I recollect one great, tall fellow from Wisconsin, 
whom I discovered in tears; and, on asking the cause, was 
answered with, “To think of those people dancing down below, 
when our flag has been so dishonored!” He is now in sight of 
the ruins of Fort Sumter, waiting to take his part in the further 
reduction of that cradle of secession. 

On the Monday following, a gun’s crew was detailed to keep 
watch during the night,—one sentry on the forecastle and one on 
the poop, for an hour at a time. The orders were to report any 
thing suspicious to the lieutenant in charge. On shore, similar 
precautions were taken, and a cordon of sentinels established, 
while in the recitation-hall slept a gun’s crew, ready at an in- 
stant’s notice to man the twelve-pounder howitzer placed there 
and to protect any threatened point. A lieutenant was on the 
alert all the night, and the place became a camp. In the mean 
time, studies, drills, and recitations progressed according to the 
usual routine, nothing being suffered to interrupt them. The 
whole week was one of intense anxiety, more especially to the 
officers; and when the news of the Baltimore riots reached us, 
coupled with rumors that the Baltimoreans would come down in 
a steamer and attempt to cut out the Constitution, the excite- 
ment was at its height. Then came positive information that an 
attack would be made; signal-lights were seen on the opposite 
side of the river, and vigilance was redoubled. But the nights 
passed, and no demonstration was made, much to our satisfac- 
tion. On Saturday very few were allowed liberty, and to those 
who remained were given revolvers, and all kept watch and 
ward. 

Saturday night, or rather Sunday morning, was the most ex- 
citing time. About one or two o’clock I was awaked by the ery, 
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“Turn out! turn out! All hands on deck!’’ and, in less time 
than it has taken me to write it, all were at their assigned 
posts. This turned out to be a false alarm; but, just as we were 
about to go below, a rocket was sent up from our picket-boat, 
announcing the approach of a steamer. Of course we all expected 
an attack ; but nothing more followed, and we turned in again. 
One of the officers from shore was sent to board the suspicious 
craft and find out her character. After some time, he returned 
with the news that it was the 8th Massachusetts Regiment, under 
Colonel (now General) Butler. We did not know this, and were 
somewhat surprised and very much relieved to find in the morn- 
_ ing the Stars and Stripes floating from the Maryland. 

I was officer of the day, and was busy until after breakfast, 
and when I went on deck found the Maryland alongside of us. 
The men presented a most forlorn aspect, and looked as little 
like soldiers as want of uniformity, loss of sleep, and coal-dust 
could well make them. One fellow remarked, “ A hundred niggers 
could lick those fellers!’’ I wanted to knock him down; but the 
dignity of my office prevented me. And now all was confusion: 
it was announced that there would be no church that day, and 
all of us were wondering what would come next. Presently 
Colonel Butler appeared, and went on shore to a conference with 
the Superintendent. On his return, three companies were de- 
tailed to come on board the ship and aid her small crew in the 
work which was to be done. There was one company of Zouaves 
from Salem, one of militia from Worcester, and a third from 
some other place. A call was made for those who had been to 
sea, and several stepped out of the ranks, their aid being quite 
seasonable. Purchases were rigged, and in a very short time 
the work of transferring a portion of the guns to the Maryland 
was commenced. While this was going on, the order was passed 
for the midshipmen to pack up and get ready to go on shore, 
with the exception of a dozen or so who were to be retained: 
of this latter portion, fortunately, I was one. After the bag- 
gage was all on shore, one by one the chains were slipped, until 
we held by but one anchor. The capstan was manned, and 
every thing made ready to get up the remaining mud-hook. But 
the Annapolis mud was deep, and the holding ground very strong: 
so that it was only with a great deal of labor that the men at last 
succeeded. I never saw so much mud on deck before; and every 
one who had any thing to do forward was minus a suit of clothes. 
At length we were ready to start, and after considerable fussing, 
we got headed down stream against a flood-tide. At first the 
Maryland could not tow us; but a judicious display of revolvers 
in the fire-room soon brought plenty of steam, and we were fairly 
off. As we began to move, the crowd on shore waved hats, caps, 
and handkerchiefs, in token of gratitude. 

We were a long time in getting down to the bar, and in going 
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over it we struck, and the tide falling left us hard and fast 
aground. The steamer tried to get us off; but her efforts were 
unavailing, and we had to wait for the next high water. It was 
now about five o’clock in the afternoon, and no one on board 
had eaten any thing since morning. Beef and pork were gotten 
up out of the hold, and some sent to the soldiers on board the 
Maryland, which was now also aground, through the negligence 
or intention of the captain. Some of us could not wait for the 
pork to be boiled: so we took a hard biscuit, spread on it a piece 
of raw fat pork, and proceeded leisurely to demolish the tempt- 
ing morsel. I don’t think that I ever tasted any thing in my 
life which was as good as that; for “‘hunger is the best sauce,” 
and [ had plenty of seasoning for that meal. When the meat 
was cooked, I proceeded to eat some more of it, in a more Chris- 
tian and civilized manner. 

Soon after, a boat came down from the Academy with instruc- 
tions for the officers, and we were told of the intense anxiety 
with which our progress towards safety had been watched. At 
the next high tide, efforts were made to kedge the ship off, and, 
after some time, were successful. Just as we were getting along 
finely, a squall came up and drove us ashore again, much to our 
disgust. About two o’clock of the next morning, lights were 
seen in the bay, and we were expecting an attack. After remain- 
ing about an hour at quarters, we turned in, and slept soundly 
until daylight. About seven o'clock a small steamer was descried 
coming towards us from the direction of Baltimore: she proved 
to have on board a Government bearer of despatches, to whom 
we gave one of our boats and sent him up to the Academy. 
The steamer remained, and with her assistance we soon got off, 
and went some two miles to an anchorage in Annapolis Roads. 

A large steamer was now seen coming from down the bay, 
and we all waited her approach with a great deal of anxiety. 
She proved to be the Boston, having on board the New York 
Seventh Regiment, and, as she passed us, hearty cheers were ex- 
changed. By her assistance the Maryland was gotten off, and 
the two proceeded up the river to the Academy wharf, where 
both regiments were landed. As soon as these troops came, 
the students were relieved from guard duty and all recitations 
suspended. The grounds of the Academy presented a very ani- 
mated appearance,—soldiers everywhere, and no civilians were 
allowed to come inside the gates. And now, one after another, 
vessels began to arrive, laden with troops or stores, and there were 
more craft lying in the Severn River than ever before in the 
history of Annapolis. 

On board ship the day was passed in clearing the decks and 
tearing down the bulkheads, and in watching the new arrivals. 
About ten o’clock that evening several vessels were seen ap- 
proaching, and, according to previous agreement, as soon as their 
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number was ascertained, five rockets were thrown up. The 
signal was mistaken on shore, and an attack was expected. The 
long roll was beaten, and all the troops soon in line of battle ; 
the corps of midshipmen was formed fully as soon as was the 
crack Seventh. The vessels proved to have on board four regi- 
ments, convoyed by the Harriet Lane. Among these troops 
were the New York Twelfth and the Rhode Island First; the 
other two I do not remember. In the morning the steamers 
moved up to the wharf and landed the men. 

In the forenoon the Seventh treated the spectators to a drill, 
and in the afternoon the midshipmen were drilled as a battalion 
of infantry. The Seventh strenuously applauded their ‘ double- 
quick,”’ which has always been the strong point of their drill. 

During this time all of the students from the Southern States 
sent in their resignations, as did also some of the officers. There 
were a few who did not resign, representatives of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee; and most of them are in the service now. 

We all know the incidents of the march of the Seventh from 
Annapolis to Washington, they having been recorded by the pen 
of the gifted and lamented Winthrop; the other regiments, one 
after another, followed them, and soon only two or three were 
left. 

At length came the final breaking up of the school. In the 
morning of Thursday the order was passed for the students to 
pack up their things preparatory to going on board ship in the 
afternoon. Those who had resigned went about from room to 
room, bidding good-bye to the departing ones. In the afternoon 
the battalion was formed for the last time, the baggage having 
previously been sent on board, and then marched down to the 
wharf. The walks on either side were lined with spectators, 
and on the wharf quite a crowd was gathered. Silence brooded 
over all; nothing was heard save the tread of the battalion as it 
filed down to the wharf and was halted. The commandant of 
midshipmen attempted to say a few farewell words; but his 
heart was too full; and as, pointing to the Stars and Stripes 
floating in the western sunlight, he faltered out, “Be true to the 
flag, young gentlemen! Be true to the flag!” there was not one 
dry eye to be seen. All wept at leaving their Alma Mater in 
the hands of strangers. 

To the efforts of Captain (now Commodore) George S. Blake, 
the Superintendent, Lieutenant (now Commander) C. R. P. Rod- 
gers, the Commandant of Midshipmen and Lieutenant (late 
Commander) George W. Rodgers, commanding the Constitution, 
the country owes the preservation of ‘Old Ironsides’’ and the 
Government property at the school. May she never be in want 
of such gallant defenders of her flag and of her honor! 
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CRITICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTEHES ON NAPIER’S HIS- 
TORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA AND THE SOUTH 
OF FRANCE. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sir William Francis Patrick Napier, 
K.C.B., born 1785, at Castletown, near Celbridge, county of Kil- 
dare, Ireland, was the third son of the Hon. Colonel George 
Napier by his second wife, Lady Sarah Lennox, seventh daughter 
of the second Duke of Richmond, and was brother to the late 
Generals Sir Charles James Napier and Sir George Thomas 
Napier. He entered the army as ensign, June 14, 1800; became 
lieutenant, April 18, 1801; captain, June 2, 1804; served at 
the siege of Copenhagen and battle of Kioge, in 1807, in Sir 
John Moore’s campaign in Spain in 1808-9, and in the subse- 
quent war in the Peninsula, 1809-14; became major, May 30, 
1811; lieutenant-colonel, November 22, 1813; colonel, July 22, 
1830; major-general, November 23, 1841; lieutenant-governor 
of the island of Guernsey, April, 1842-January, 1848; Knight- 
Commander of the Order of the Bath, 1848; lieutenant-general, 
November 11, 1851; colonel of the 22d Regiment of Foot, Sep- 
tember 19, 1853. (See these and other details in Knight’s Eng. 
Cyc., Biog., iv. 1857, 424.) He died at Scinde House, Clapham 
Park, February 12, 1860. (See Obituary in Lon. Gent. Mag., 
April, 1860, 404.) 

As an author, he was widely known by his History of the 
War in the Peninsula and the South of France (1807-1814), 
London, 1828-40, 6 vols. 8vo. Republished, 3d edition, 1835 
—40, 6 vols. 8vo; again, 1849, 6 vols. p. 8vc; 1851, 6 vols. p. 
8vo; 1853, 6 vols. p. 8vo; 1856, 10 parts p. 8vo; 1857, 6 vols. 
p- 8vo; 1860, 6 vols. p. 8vo; 1862, 6 vols. p. 8vo. American 
edition, with a copious index, 5 vols. r. 12mo, New York (J. S. 
Redfield), 1856; and republished. Respecting the alleged merits 
and demerits of this great work (for such it assuredly is), very 
different opinions have been expressed. Allan Cunningham de- 
clares (Biog. and Crit. Hist. of the Lit. of the Last Fifty Years, 
1833) that he had heard good judges say that for vivid beauty 
of narrative it might vie with Cesar or Tacitus. Sir Archibald 
Alison (Foreign and Colonial Review, April, 1844, and in his 
Essays, 1850, iii. 426) remarks that ‘Colonel Napier’s descrip- 
tions of battles and the heart-stirring events of military warfare 
are superior to any thing in the same style, not only in modern, 
but almost in ancient, history. . . . But the great defect of his 
brilliant work is the want of calmness in the judgment of politi- 
cal events, and undue crowding in the details of his work. He 
is far too minute in the account of inconsiderable transactions.”’ 
Blackwood’s Magazine (xlviii. 93) preferred Alison’s military 
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pictures to Napier’s; though Professor Wilson declared (Black- 
wood’s Mag. xxx. 248), ‘‘Napier’s Spanish Campaigns are im- 
mortal.’’ Lord Macaulay, in a depreciatory notice (Edin. Rev., 
Jan. 1830, and in his Essays, ed. 1854, i. 210) of Southey’s 
Peninsular War, remarks, ‘“‘The glory of producing an imperish- 
able record of that great conflict seems to be reserved [Vvol. i. had 
been published two years before] for Colonel Napier.” Sir 
Robert Peel (Speech) called Napier “ the faithful, impartial, and 
eloquent historian.” 

“The great work of General Napier does undoubtedly record 
this national tribute, and will continue to do so as long as the 
English language shall last.”—Lon. Times. 

“You should:read Napier’s volumes of the war in Portugal. 
He is a heroic fellow, equal to any thing in Plutarch, and, more- 
over, a long-headed, clever hero, who takes good aim before he 
fires.” —Letters of Sydney Smith. 

“Our English Thucydides, the historian of the Peninsular 
War.” —WaLTER SavaGE LANpDOoR: on Orthography; Fraser’s 
Mag., Feb. 1856. 

‘Colonel Napier,” remarked the Edinburgh Reviewer, on the 
appearance of the last volume of the history, “has now, by the 
publication of his sixth volume, completed his arduous under- 
taking of recording the history of the war which England waged 
in the Peninsula for six years against the gigantic power of Na- 
poleon. The task was difficult, the theme a noble one; and we 
may be proud that the great deeds of our countrymen have found 
a worthy historian.””—January, 1841, 271-320. 

And now let us look at the other side of the picture. Great 
interest was excited by a series of articles, strongly condemna- 
tory of the historian, which appeared in the (London) Quarter] 
Review, viz.: Art. I., vol. lvi. 181-219; Art. IT., vol. lvi. 487-489; 
Art. IIL., vol. Ivii. "492-542; Art. IV., vol. Ixi. 51-96. This 
critic (believed to be General the Rt. Hon. Sir George Murray) 
failed to discover in his fellow-soldier’s narration the merits so 
lavishly attributed to it by the preceding and other critics: e.g. 
the beginning and ending of the last article :— 

‘“We observed, towards the close of our first article on Colonel 
Napier’s History, that to point out all its inaccuracies and expose 
fully the unjust partialities and systematic misrepresentations 
by which it is almost everywhere disfigured, would require a 
work more voluminous than itself. The necessity for such a 
work is, however, daily diminishing; and even before the colonel 
has finished his undertaking [he had then published all but the 
last volume] he will, we apprehend, discover that the sandy 
foundations on which he has rested his claim to lasting reputa- 
tion, either as a writer of good taste or as an accurate and judi- 
cious historian, have already given way... . We hope ere long 
to resume our exposure of this author’s historical and profes- 
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sional blunders; and when we have concluded our examination 
of his book, we may probably give an article (which need not be 
a long one) to his so-called replies.” —Ixi. 51, 96. 

The ‘‘so-called replies” appeared in an article prefixed to 
Napier’s 5th volume (1836), entitled Answer to some Attacks in 
the Quarterly Review. The attacks referred to were those pub- 
lished in Quarterly Review, lvi. 131-219, 437-489. To his 6th 
volume (1840) Napier prefixes some “ justificatory pieces,”’ which 
should be read by all who read the book itself, and especially by 
those who have read the attacks upon it. The author speaks of 
his work as one which was “written honestly and in good faith,” 
and at the cost of ‘sixteen years of incessant labor.” We give a 
list of separate publications—censures and justifications, charges, 
replies, and rejoinders—elicited by Napier’s History. 

I. Viscount Strangford’s Observations on some Passages in 
Lieutenant-Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, 1828, 
8vo. II. Napier’s Reply to Strangford’s Observations, 1828, 
8vo. III. Strangford’s Further Observations occasioned b 
Napier’s Reply, 1828, 8vo. IV. Lieutenant-Colonel Sorell’s 
Notes on the Campaign 1808-9 in Spain, 1828, 8vo. V. Lord 
Beresford’s Strictures on Certain Passages in Napier’s History, 
1831, 8vo. VI. Napier’s Reply to Various Opponents, with 
Observations, &c., 1832, 8vo. VII. Napier’s Justification of 
his Third Volume: a Sequel to his Reply, 1833, 8vo. VIII. 
Lieutenant-General Long’s Reply to Lord Beresford’s Strictures, 
1833, 8vo. IX. Lord Beresford’s Refutation of Napier’s Justi- 
fication of his Third Volume, 1834, 8vo. X. Napier’s Reply to 
Lord Beresford, 1834, 8vo. XI. D. M. Percival’s Remarks on 
Napier’s Remarks on the Rt. JIon. Spencer Percival, 1835, 8vo. 
XII. Napier’s Counter-Remarks to Mr. D. M. Percival’s Re- 
marks, 1835, 8vo. See also the comments on Napier’s History, 
in H. B. Robinson’s Life of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 
Picton, 1836, 2 vols. 8vo, and Napier’s response in the Preface 
to the 6th volume of his History. Consult also the reviews of 
Napier’s History in the Westm. Rev. xv. 90, xxvi. 543 (by Sir 
W. F. P. Napier); Lon. Month. Rev. , May, 1831; Blackw. 
Mag. xxiii. 716, xxvii. 508, xxviii. 200; N. York Review, Vili. 
460; Phila. Museum, xiii. 308, xv. 471. We have thus pre- 
sented a fair view of this controversy; and the reader may 
amuse the “learned leisure’ of some months by alternating 
between the assailants and the admirers of this important chro- 
nicle. Among the latter it would not be candid to place the 
philosophical Coleridge. 

‘“‘T have been exceedingly impressed,” he remarks, ‘with the 
evil precedent of Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular 
War. It is a specimen of the true French military school: not 
a thought for the justice of the war; not a consideration of the 
damnable and damning iniquity of the French invasion. All is 
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looked at as a mere game of exquisite skill, and the praise is 
regularly awarded to the most successful player. How perfectly 
ridiculous is the prostration of Napier’s mind—apparently a 
powerful one—before the name of Buonaparte! I declare, I 
know of no book more likely to undermine the national sense of 
right and wrong, in matters of foreign interference, than this 
work of Napier’s.”’— T'able- Talk, p. 119. 

To this summary (originally prepared for a forthcoming bio- 
graphical chronicle) we add the following :— 

“Sir William Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula 
has passed through several editions, and is now a standard work. 
Of all the wars in which Great Britain has been engaged, that 
war of six years was the most important, difficult, and expen- 
sive; and Sir William Napier’s History is worthy of the trans- 
actions it records and the skill and heroism it celebrates. Per- 
haps no military history of equal excellence has ever been 
written. It cost the author sixteen years of continuous labor. 
He was himself a witness of several of the series of operations, 
and was engaged in many of the battles. His wide acquaint- 
ance with military men enabled him to consult many distin- 
guished officers, English and French; and he was especially sup- 
plied with materials and documents by the Duke of Wellington 
and Marshal Soult. The ordinary sources of information were 
embarrassing from their abundance. One mass of materials de- 
serves especial mention. When Joseph Bonaparte fled from 
Vittoria, he left behind him a very large collection of letters, 
which, however, were without order, in three languages, many 
almost illegible, and the most important in cipher, of which 
there was no key. It was the correspondence of Joseph Bona- 
parte while nominally King of Spain. Sir William Napier was 
in a state of perplexity, and almost in despair of being able 
to make any use of these valuable materials, when his wife under- 
took to arrange the letters according to dates and subjects, to 
make a table of reference, and to translate and epitomize the 
contents of each. Many of the most important documents were 
entirely in cipher; of some letters about one-half was in cipher; 
and others had a few words so written interspersed. All these 
documents and letters Lady Napier arranged, and, with a rare 
sagacity and patience, she deciphered the secret writing. The 
entire correspondence was then made available for the historian’s 
purpose. She also made out all Sir William Napier’s rough 
interlined manuscripts, which were almost illegible to himself, 
and wrote out the whole work fair for the printers, it may be said, 
three times, so frequent were the changes made. Sir William 
Napier mentions these facts in the preface to the edition of 1851, 
and, in paying this tribute to Lady Napier, observes that this 
amount of labor was accomplished without her having for a 
moment neglected the care and education of a large family. 
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The military history thus laboriously constructed is doubtless 
destined to descend to a late posterity. The historian is skilled 
in the science and practice of war, is well informed in the poli- 
tics of the time, and has written the work honestly and in good 
faith, from excellent materials, and in a tone of lofty and severe 
morality. The narrative is exceedingly interesting. The lead- 
ing events are distinctly traced and connected, and the leading 
characters briefly but vividly sketched. The sites of the battles 
are clearly described, and the arrangements, manceuvres, and 
evolutions made intelligible even to non-military readers. The 
descriptions of the combats, battles, and sieges are in the 
highest degree forcible and animated, fix the attention, and ex- 
cite the feelings. The style is original, clear, and vigorous, and, 
though somewhat labored and declamatory, has a peculiar charm 
from its seeming to be obviously the outpouring of his own care- 
fully collected thoughts and well-considered convictions. Sir 
William Napier’s account of his brother’s ‘Administration of 
Scinde,’ though somewhat diffuse, and too much mixed up with 
controversial matter, defensive and accusatory, is full of in- 
formation and interest. The account of the ‘Campaign in the 
Cutchee Hills’ (a stupendous mass of lofty rocks, more than 
one hundred miles in length and eighty in width, intersected 
by difficult ravines, and then the stronghold of skilful and daring 
robbers) resembles a narrative of Eastern romance, so wild is 
the scenery and so wonderful are the details.” —Knight’s Eng. 
Cye., Biog., iv., 1857, 425. Sir William published a number of 


other works; but these do not now come under our consideration. 


MEN CALLED GREAT, IN HISTORY. 


Wuat constitutes greatness has been a controverted question 
in all ages. It is certainly not goodness alone ; but whether the 
moral element must not enter into the combination, is difficult to 
answer. We shall not attempt in this single paragraph to enter 
into the discussion, but only call attention to the singular fact 
that the few men upon whom History has conferred the cogno- 
men of great have been great warriors, and have owed to 
generalship and prowess their highest claims to the honor. 
Alexander was great because of the wonderful Eastern cam- 
paign; Charlemagne, into whose name the Latin adjective was 
interwoven, because of his victories over Lombards, Saxons, 
Gascons, Avars, Huns, and Moors; Peter of Russia, because 
he beat Charles of Sweden, quite as much as because he built 
St. Petersburg; Frederick, for the glories of the Seven Years’ 
War; and Napoleon, because he was the very incarnation of a 
soldier and commander. All this is because the great general 
must possess the highest genius and talent, and accomplish 
what tu the world is marvellous, and therefore great. 
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WHERE GENERAL SHERMAN WENT, AND WHAT HE DID. 


WHATEVER may have been the hopes suddenly excited in the 
public mind by the sudden announcement that General Sherman 
had unexpectedly left Vicksburg and carried a movable column 
into the very heart of the enemy’s territory, we may now settle 
down, not without satisfaction, upon what he did really effect by 
his bold, suggestive, and terror-striking reconnoissance in force, 
and, combining what he has done with the wider scope given to 
him by his newly-extended command, may assure ourselves of 
fresh energy and activity in his great department during the 
coming desperate and, we believe, decisive campaign. 

First, collecting a large cavalry force (about eight thousand) 
at Memphis, under General William 8. Smith, and giving full 
instructions as to their movements, he went to Vicksburg to 
start his own column. General Smith was to start on the Ist 
of February and push rapidly forward to Meridian, where he 
was to destroy the railroads and join Sherman. 

Immediately advancing the Sixteenth Corps, under General 
McPherson, the Seventeenth, General Hurlbut, was ordered to 
follow it closely. Both corps moved towards Meridian. The 
general impression that this force was more than thirty thousand 
strong is an erroneous one: it probably numbered no more than 
twenty-one thousand infantry and twelve hundred cavalry,—the 
latter deficiency to he made up by the junction of Smith’s force. 
Wagons were in train, carrying twenty days’ supplies, the design 
being to husband these as much as possible, by living on the 
country. 

The main body, leaving Vicksburg, on the 3d of February, by 
several roads, crossed the Big Black River at two points,—the 
Seventeenth Corps by the railroad-bridge, and the Sixteenth at 
Messenger’s Ferry, six miles above. As the country beyond 
had not been occupied by our troops, they were to expect that 
they would meet the enemy at every step; and dispositions were 
made to this end. But at first they encountered little oppo- 
sition. The enemy’s skirmishers would fire a running volley, 
and retreat. At Champion’s Hills the lines were deployed for 
battle, but after a slight resistance the rebels again fell back. 

At Clinton was another brief affair, resulting in the enemy’s 
retreat, which seems to have been their designed policy. This 
retreating force of the rebels consisted chiefly of two large 
divisions, under Generals French and Loring. Just before 
reaching Jackson, there was another array for battle, when the 
enemy withdrew so rapidly that he left his pontons behind him, 
undestroyed, on Pearl River. In all these movements General 
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McPherson was conspicuous for his personal arrangement of the 
advance, for his great gallantry, and for the dangers that he 
escaped while a target for the rebel sharpshooters. 

The rebels having abandoned Jackson, it was at once occupied 
by our forces; the two corps were here united, the bridge re- 
constructed, and the army then crossed to advance upon Meri- 
dian. At Line Creek there was a slight engagement, and in 
the advance, immediately after, General Sherman is said to have 
been in imminent danger of capture. 

On the 13th of February, the command was at the Big 
Chunkey River, and advanced at once upon Meridian. This was 
evidently a point of the greatest importance, with its contiguous 
net-work of railroads and its open route to Mobile, or by the 
Pascagoula River to the Gulf. Well might General Sherman 
issue a congratulatory order to his troops upon having accom- 
plished thus much. Quitman and Enterprise were taken, and 
immense quantities of stores destroyed, notwithstanding the suc- 
cess of the rebels in removing a large amount of supplies. 

The troops were now supplied from the country. All the 
neighboring mills were put in operation, and in this respect 
every thing worked well. What, then, hampered Sherman? 
Why did he stop there? Simply for want of cavalry. Then 
the cry was, ‘‘ Where is Smith’s force?”” But he did not come. If 
he had, with the splendid weather, full supplies, and open roads, 
we cannot doubt that Sherman would have advanced upon 
Mobile, where Farragut was already battering Fort Powell. 
But the truth at last became startlingly evident that Smith’s 
cavalry were not coming. The enemy in front had divided his 
forces northward and southward, but within supporting distance. 
And so Sherman had no alternative but to cripple the enemy as 
much as he could, and then retreat. He destroyed the railroads 
effectually, made havoc of the stores, and then set out on his 
return, followed, but not harassed, by the enemy. 

We have of course, from very ignorance, no power to com- 
ment on Smith’s movements. We are informed that he was to 
begin his march on the Ist, but did not start till the 11th, and 
that by that time the enemy had gathered in such force as to 
obstruct his march. That his non-appearance was the chief 
cause of no greater results to the expedition, is the opinion of 
the rebel General Polk, who, in his congratulatory order to his 
troops upon Sherman’s retreat, declares that “the concentration 
of our [the rebel] cavalry, on his column of cavalry from West 
Tennessee, formed the turning-point of the campaign.”’ 

Such we believe to be, in brief, the story of Sherman’s very 
bold, well-conceived, and vigorous movement. If we were desirous 
of more, we are not ungrateful for what he has done; and we 
believe that, with equal vigor, and a better co-operation of com- 


manders, we shall soon achieve greater successes. 
Vou. I.—26 
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FAITH MILITANT. 


Devout and simple-hearted men 
Were Christendom’s old knightly band, 
Whose lion-hearts in Holy Land 
With Tyrian purple dyed the sand, 

Tn crusade on the Saracen ; 


Who, in prolonged Hispanian war, 
For Heaven all-whiles with supple knees, 
Had iron fronts for enemies, 
Slow-conquering from the Pyrenees 

To the sea-tower of Gibal-Tar; 


Who rode triumphant in Don John’s 
War-galleys on Lepanto’s swell ; 
Or who, in ranks of Charles Martel, 
Made havoc of the infidel, 

With a great host of crescent moons ; 


Or on the New World’s virgin soil, 
In all that cruel warfare waged, 
Hot conquest by no mercy ’suaged,— 
Whose lust of gold and glory raged 

Most hungering when most gorged with spoil: 


Though deeds were done their daring scope 
Romantic not alone could gloss, 
Yet, in all fates, in gain or loss, 
Their eyes were ever on the Cross, 

In singleness of heart and hope. 


Castile and Leon, lo! they yield; 
Stout Cortes flies: Is it indeed 
Saint Jago on his snow-white steed, 
Or their own glowing faith, at need, 
Which turns the fortunes of the field? 


What though, unlearned as his horse, 
The knight all clerkly skill despised,— 
How earth was round in vain surmised, 
And at the stake had exorcised 

The sorceries of Daguerre and Morse 


And Fulton: ye may learn from him, 
O men of a mechanic age! 
Ye read the sky’s illumined page, 
And the dark hills; the ocean gauge, 
Whereon your iron castles swim ; 
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Ye make the sun paint, lightnings speak, 
Nor line nor language is occult ; 
Miles off ye plant the catapult, 

And o’er the battered fort exult : 

And yet, O wise men, ye are weak! 


Oh for the old implicit faith 
In any thing not greatly false! 
The analytic brain, which halts 
At acquiescence, ne’er exalts 
The soul to noble life or death. 


Believe: let peace or war beside, 
Life is one constant battle-field ; 
Put on the Spirit’s sword and shield ; 
The victor-clarion shall be pealed 
When the saints combat by your side! 


In God, my bleeding country, trust! 
Though sad the consanguineous flow 
Where ‘‘Greek meets Greek,”’ where every blow 
Strikes at a brother in a foe,— 

Let us join battle for the just! 


Have faith! from every patriot’s grave, 
If thence, in truth, no champions start, 
The voices of the Past impart 
Purpose and prescience to each heart, 
Which sees the end, is strong to save! 


As plainly the great Genoese, 

While Hope lived on through years of night, 

The New World saw by inward light, 

As when, in morning glory bright, 
It blossomed on Bahama’s seas. 

WILLIAM GIBSON, 
Iaeutenant-Commander U.S. N. 


Orr CHARLEsTON, S.C, } 
February 14, 1864. 
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We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the “‘ Astronomical and Meteoro- 
logical Observations made at the U. S. Naval Observatory during the Year 1862; 
published by authority from the Hon. Secretary of the Navy.” This work, 
prepared under the direction of Commodore J. M. Giuuis, the able and distin- 
guished Superintendent, is a very valuable contribution to the practical 
science of Astronomy, and is not without use on our present navigation. The 
Introduction gives a brief history of the Observatory, a description of the 
buildings, a clear explanation of the splendid instruments and the uses to 
which they have been put, and a list of the officers on duty, with their special 
kinds of service. Then follow voluminous tables of the principal observations. 
In the latter part are contained the Meteorological Observations, with valuable 
facts and suggestions respecting the various barometers and thermometers in 
use. The list of cognate volumes received at the Observatory, which is given 
at the end, indicates an interchange of labor and of scientific knowledge, 
which add additional value to the volume. 4to, 699 pp. 


“Southern History.”—‘“‘The First Year of the War.” ‘The Second Year of 
the War.” ‘Official Reports of Battles, as published by order of the Confederate 
Congress at Richmond.” These three volumes, whose titles we have thus placed 
in the same category of criticism, are not only among the most curious, but 
among the most valuable, of the mémoires called forth by this war. Whatever 
the history of their publication, here they can accomplish nothing but good. 
The author of the first two, Mr. Pottarp, who writes himself also the author 
of ‘*Black Diamonds,” has again given us black diamonds, quite unwitting of 
the application of the phrase. Bitter, so bitter against all Yankees as to make 
his abuse fall by its own weight, he strikes out right and left against the great 
men of the ‘*Confederacy,” teaching Jefferson Davis statesmanship; the lesser 
fry of the Cabinet their manifold duties, in which they have so terribly blun- 
dered; Lee, generalship; and all his readers, his intense arrogance, not un- 
mixed with ignorance and occasional stupidity. In what, then, do we find their 
merit? In hearing the other side; in eliminating historical errors into which 
we have fallen; in seeing the battle from the opposite position; in learning 
their views and opinions, and thus gaining valuable information from the 
enemy for future uses. But it would not be just to dispose of Mr. Pollard’s 
books with a single word. It must be acknowledged that in many of his mili- 
tary conclusions he is far more correct than any rebel writer we know. If he 
does declare that Rich Mountain was not a victory to us, but only a disaster 
to them, he ends his account of the battle-of Bull Run—which he calls Ma- 
nassas—with the following true words :— 

“The fact is, that our army had shown no capacity to understand the extent 
of their fortunes, or to use the unparalleled opportunities they had so bravely 
won. They had achieved a victory not less brilliant than that of Jena, and 
not more profitable than that of Alma. Instead of entering the gates of Se- 
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bastopol from the last-named field, the victors preferred to wait and reorganize, 
and found, instead of a glorious and unresisting prey, a ten months’ siege 

“The lesson of a lost opportunity in the victory of Manassas had to be re- 
peated to the South with additions of misfortune. For months the world was 
to witness our largest army in the field confronting in idleness and the de- 
moralizations of a stationary camp an enemy already routed within twenty 
miles of his capital; giving him the opportunity not only to repair the shat- 
tered columns of his Grand Army, but to call nearly half a million of new men 
into the field; to fit out four extensive armadas; to fall upon a defenceless 
line of sea-coast; to open a new theatre of war in the West and on the Mis- 
sissippi, and to cover the frontiers of half a continent with his armies and 
navies.” 


He acknowledges that at the battle of Murfreesborough Bragg was defeated by 
Rosecrans; and that at Gettysburg Lee was finally repulsed in both attacks 
on Meade. We believe there are some rebels who believe that General Lee 
was successful there, and only let us alone for pity afterwards; but Pollard at 
least is enlightened on that subject. With reference to Jefferson Davis & Co., 
he is almost orthodox. Listen to the tirade :— 

«The extraordinary cabinet of Mr. Davis still survived as a ridiculous 
cipher; for its members never dared to raise their voices on any public mea- 
sure, or to assert their existence beyond signing their names to certify the laws 
and orders of the government, or the will of the President. 

‘‘The military pragmatism of the President was his worst failing. He had 
treated Price, among the earliest heroes of the war, with cold and insolent 
neglect. He had constrained Gustavus Smith to resign, and deprived the 
country of one of its most brilliant generals. He had taken the unfair oppor- 
tunity of a sick furlough on the part of Beauregard, to deprive him of his 
command in the West and give it to a favorite. He had even attempted to 
put Jackson in leading-strings; for it was the Presidential order that set bounds 
to his famous Winchester expedition, and that would have timidly recalled him 
from his splendid campaign in the valley. Nor wasthisall. There was reason 
to suppose that Lee’s return from the territory of the North was constrained 
by the views of the Executive, and that the President, who had once defeated 
the capture of Washington by his interference at the first field of Manassas, 
had again repeated his intermeddling, removed a decisive victory from the 
grasp of our army, and turned back the war for years. 

‘‘While such was the envious or ignorant interference of the President with 
our most meritorious generals, he was not without favorites. While he quar- 
relled with such men as Price, Beauregard, Gustavus Smith, and Johnston, he 
maintained such favorites as Holmes, Heth, Lovell, and Pemberton. No man 
was ever more sovereign in his likes and dislikes. Favorites were elevated to 
power, and the noblest spirits consigned to obscurity by the fiat of a single 
man in the Confederacy, and that man one of the strongest prejudices, the 
harshest obstinacy, and the most ungovernable fondness for parasites.” 


The ‘‘Second Year” brings the war down to the close of the battle of Gettys- 
burg. If Mr. Pollard’s ‘First’? and ‘Second Year of the War” are valuable as 
a running commentary on the war, interspersed with his ‘‘ black diamonds,”’— 
scintillating sarcasms,—in the ‘Confederate Reports” we have food for history 
unground and unsifted. Here are to be found the official accounts of rebel 
commanders from the beginning, including Manassas, Forts Henry and Donel- 
son, Shiloh, Jacksonville, New Orleans, and Corinth. To those who are collect- 
ing historical material, all these volumes are of the greatest interest. They 
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contain pretty good portraits of the principal rebel generals. They are all 
octavos. The first two contain about 400 pages each, and the last 571 pages. In 
an appendix to the second volume are given ‘‘The Seven Days’ Contest, by a 
Prussian Officer in the Confederate Army,” and ‘The Battle of Gettysburg, 
and the Campaign in Pennsylvania,” being the ‘‘diary of an English officer in 
the Confederate army.’’ Mr. C. B. Richardson, of New York, is the publisher. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have reprinted, in a handsome duodecimo volume, 
several of Robert Browning’s poems, with the hearty sanction of the author, 
whom, without necessity imposed upon them so to do, they have paid liberally 
for the permission. 

The first poem is Sordello, founded upon a character and incidents mentioned 
in Dante’s Purgatorio. It has been said, with perfect justice, that Browning 
is a poet for poets, and, we may add, for metaphysicians too. There is not in 
the Kantean philosophy a harder nut to crack than Sordello; and yet to one 
who, gifted with poetic imagination and a systematic brain, should undertake 
to study—not read—it, it will perhaps repay the trouble. Originally published 
in England in 1840, we do not remember to have seen it hefore in an American 
dress. Whatever the house of Ticknor & Fields may think they owe Brown- 
ing for his permission to publish, the poet owes them far more, we think, for 
ushering his transcendental poetry into American literary circles. Strafford, 
a drama, written in 1837, on the fate of Wentworth, Earl Strafford, during the 
great Rebellion, although produced by Macready on the London stage, had but 
indifferent success, and deserved no more. It is not as difficult to understand 
as Sordello is, but it is bald and without interesting points. Pym does not talk 
one-half so well in Browning’s verse as he did in Parliament, and Charles I. 
is a far greater fool there than he was in his real life. The Poems on Christ- 
mas Eve and Easter Day, which make up the volume, are far more readable,— 
more intelligible than Sordello, more sensible than Strafford. It has been said 
of one of our own poets that he is full of unwritten poetry. This we believe 
true of Browning; but it makes such grotesque effects in struggling for utter- 
ance, that we often wish it had remained unwritten. If the lovers of Browning 
think we betray a sad want of taste and intelligence, we must be content 
to remain under the imputation. In all the poems in this volume he is 
above our comprehension; but after laying down the book we take up 
«The Good News from Ghent to Aix,” and ‘An Incident at Ratisbon,” and 
wonder how he who seemed to strive after the unintelligible in Paracelsus 
and Sordello chanced to write two such natural, exquisite, touching narra- 
tives as these. 


From Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia, we receive a 
‘‘Life of General McClellan,” written in popular style, and chiefly valuable 
in that it embodies not only many of his earlier orders and despatches, but 
all that is most valuable in his voluminous report just published. The Peter- 
sons are publishing lives of many of our most distinguished generals in this 
popular form, which must meet with a ready sale and a very extensive perusal. 


From Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. we have received four additional parts 
(from XIX. to XXII.) of ‘The Book of Days, a Miscellany of Popular Anti- 
quities in Connection with the Calendar, including Anecdote, Biography, and 
History, Curiosities of Literature, and Oddities of Human Life and Character.” 

This is a republication of the Edinburgh issue from the high-toned and 
instructive press of W. & R. Chambers. The volume, thus issued in serial 
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parts to subscribers, is designed to illustrate all the days of the entire year, 
from January to December, with famous births and deaths, the origin of curious 
customs, the description of inventions and improvements, the record of strange 
superstitions, and a thousand of the attractions and entertainments to be 
found in social history. The parts before us comprise September, October, 
and a portion of November. In turning over the pages, we find, for example, 
a biographical sketch of Montaigne, who died on September 13, 1592; an 
account of the ‘‘ First Balloon Ascents in Britain;” ‘‘Showers of Animals;” 
“‘Watching and Lighting Old London;” “ Fox-Hunting;” ‘‘ Punch and Punch- 
bowls; ‘The Great Earthquake at Lisbon;’”’ ‘‘The Marriage of William and 
Mary.” These are but specimens. The volume is one of the most enter- 
taining and valuable, especially in a family where there are growing children. 
In camp or garrison it would offer to our soldiers who want variety in small 
compass, as pleasant and profitable reading as they could possibly find. The 
serial parts are royal octavo, of about 60 pages each, and are sold at the cheap 
rate of 20 cents a number. 


Tue AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE AND PUBLISHERS’ CrRcULAR, published 
fortnightly by Mr. George W. Childs at Philadelphia, keeps up an unabated 
interest in literary affairs among all book men and bookish men. Besides 
its Continental correspondence,—the best we have ever seen, especially the 
letters from Paris,—it contains notes on Books and Booksellers, critical book- 
notices, genial but learned, and exhaustive lists of books recently published 
in the United States and Great Britain. Its advertising columns are large and 
full,—all the principal publishers evidently finding it to their advantage to use 
it as a medium by which to present their books to the reading and buying 
circles. One gets a better idea of the actual status of book-making by 
reading this journal than in any other possible way. The numbers are issued 
on tke Ist and 15th of each month. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, have kindly sent us a book, 
entitled ‘‘The Laws and Principles of Whist Stated and Explained, and its 
Practice Illustrated on an Original System, by means of Hands Played Com- 
pletely Through. By Cavendish. Fifth Edition.” It seldom happens, even 
among the most accomplished players, that mooted questions do not arise at 
«he whist-table. Hoyle has become traditional and obsolete; but here is a 
book which settles all such questions, and seems, upon a cursory examination, 
to be an authority from which there is no appeal. The little volume is hand- 
somely presented in blue and gold, and is designed to lie upon the drawing- 
room table where whist-players most do congregate. 96 pp. 


‘“‘Tue Art or CoNVERSATION, with Hints for Self-Education,” is the title 
of a work just issued by Carleton, of New York. It is racy, learned, varied, 
and instructive; evidently the work of a man—anonymous for the present— 
who knows the world thoroughly, and is practically well acquainted with the 
art of which he treats. We have always held the opinion that the talker as such 
—and we use the word without a shade of reproach—was, like the poet, born 
and not made; but it is equally true that genius in this art needs culture, and 
that ordinary talent without a special gift may be educated into the veri- 
similitude of genius. This volume shows the ways and means thereto in an 
elegant and most attractive manner. Our best soldiers are sometimes wanting 
in this respect: to them we commend the book. 
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We have received ‘‘Patten’s Army Manual, containing Instruction for Offi- 
cers in the Preparation of Rolls, Returns, Accounts, &c. &c.’’ Major Patten 
was formerly an officer of our army, and entirely conversant with the system 
of papers in use in our service. This volume consists of forms taken from 
the General Regulations of the army, with the addition of his practice and ex- 
perience in many little matters not found in those Regulations. The book 
has reached a fourth edition, and is published by J. W. Fortune, of New York. 
12mo, 306 pp. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will receive our thanks for a copy of their new 
issue, ‘‘ Thackeray the Humorist and the Man of Letters. By THEoporE Taytor.” 
This pleasant volume is a miniature of the great Pendennis: it gives the story 
of his life in brief, including, of course, his literary struggles to great emi- 
nence, a selection of his public speeches, and, at the close, the simple but 
touching tributes to his memory from the pens of Charles Dickens and An- 
thony Trollope. The illustrations are few, but striking. 12mo, 242 pp. 


He is a bold man who adventures a volume of poems in these times upon a 
public so concerned in the most painful and stirring realities as to have little 
interest left for the ideal; and yet cases of such boldness are not wanting. 
Mr. Harvey Rice presents to us, through his publishers, Messrs. Appleton, of 
New York, ‘‘Mount Vernon, and Other Poems.” They are not without lyrical 
merit, and are replete with excellent sentiment. 12mo, 216 pp. 


We have delayed noticing, until we could peruse more at our leisure, ‘ Alger’s 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life.” Childs: Philadelphia, 1864. This 
is a rare and curious history of the voyages of all the most famous navigators 
in search of the Northwest Passage of the human mind, with an account of their 
many shipwrecks and disasters among the icebergs. Mr. Alger has approached 
the exhaustless subject with a ripe scholarship. Much of his book is rich 
indeed, especially that regarding the Eschatology of the East, where, as he 
has fully evinced in his charming work on ‘Oriental Poetry,” he is quite at 
home. We are glad, also, to see in his chapter on the Resurrection of Christ 
a clear admission of the supernatural fact; and through his pages we gather 
proofs that he is a believer in a personal immortality. But we have not here 
the strong argument of a Christian philosopher. To us this history of such a 
doctrine seems to offer the noblest cumulative proof in the range of thought. 
The universal craving after immortality points always to one sure truth, 
beneath even the most fanciful notions of Hindu or Persian,—as the ancient 
dream of an Atlantis was the prophecy fulfilled in the discovery of the New 
World. But Mr. Alger is content to float amidst the vague theories with which 
his scholarship has so richly provided him. At times he plays like a senti- 
mental scholar, and overloads his solemn logic with poetic quotation. He 
touches the ‘‘omne scibile’’ without absolutely mastering any thing like a prac- 
tical conclusion, and sometimes with a flippancy which seems rather ill befit- 
ting his theme,—e.g. page 498, where he introduces Mynheer Von Clam into 
the question of a bodily resurrection. But we read with a profound sorrow 
his closing page, where we are counselled to resign ‘‘ourselves to the universai 
Father,” and that either ‘‘absolute oblivion shall be welcome, or we will go for- 
ward to new destinies.” Fora Socrates it was a wise saying, ‘‘Death is a noble 
hazard ;” but for a wise man now, with all the ages of Christian thought 
behind hin, is it not a sorrowful and unsatisfactory conclusion ? 

Such are our honest comments; but we must recur once more to the rich 
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scholarship, the lively fancy, the human sympathy, which pervade his pages, 
with the sincerest pleasure. If he has not found the great Northwest Passage, 
he has steered a bold and adventurous prow into the dim and dangerous regions, 
and planted his standard on a far-distant ice-peak ; and we thank him. 


Mr. George W. Childs has sent us ‘‘Christian Life and Character of the Civil 
Institutions of the United States, by B. F. Morris.” This work was compiled 
with a devout purpose; and it is with a stronger faith in the future of America 
we read the names of so many good Christian men who adorn its past history. 
But we confess to a huge disappointment in its perusal. We promised our- 
selves, as we looked at its title and handsome proportions, the essay of some 
native Guizot on the relations of Christianity to republican systems, and its 
workings in our political and social life; but we find only an olla podrida of 
all the scraps floating in our historic kettle,—bits of Congressional rhetoric, 
complimentary remarks of statesmen on religion, Thanksgiving proclamations 
at length, and the like,—a most lean and disjointed miscellany. Here and 
there a queer incident peeps out of the mass, that does not add much to the 
professed argument. The Reverend Dr. Miller says to Hamilton, after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, ‘‘We are grieved that it has no recognition of God or 
the Christian religion.” ‘I declare,” replies Hamilton, ‘‘we forgot it!” (page 
284),—a somewhat singular proof of ‘‘Christian Life amd Character in the 
Civil Institutions of the United States.”” Yet we have a strong persuasion the‘ 
there is a God in American history, although the official documents forgot to 
mention it. If this volume does not contain either system or practical conclu- 
sion, it is a treasure-house of crude material for the use of more logical 
writers, and as such is very valuable. 


From Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia, we beg to acknow 
ledge the receipt of Mrs. Ann 8. SteEPHENS’s new novel, ‘“‘The Wife’s Secret,’ 
of which a competent critic says :— 

“The story is one of domestic life, the scene being laid mainly in the vicinity 
of New York. The various persons who have their part in the narrative are 
strongly presented, particularly the different members of the Bently and Hart 
families. The character of Michael Hurst is also described with almost pain- 
ful force. We will not weaken the interest of any reader by sketching the 
plot, but will simply state that no lover of the exciting in romance can fail to 
be eager to unravel its intricacies after reading the first few pages.” 12mo, 
480 pp. 


The same house has sent us, in paper covers, ‘‘The Life and Public Services 
of Major-General Butler.” As General Butler is the best-abused man in the 
rebel territory, those who want to know why they hate him so will find the 
reason in this brief story of his bold and energetic career. 12mo, 108 pp. 
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EDITOR'S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 


“Tue chess-board is terribly befogged”’ (L’échiquier est bien embrouillé), 
were the words of Napoleon as he contemplated the situation in Ger- 
many in 1813. We repeat his observation at the present moment. He 
added, “It is only I that can understand it ;” but we do not yet recog- 
nize the modern Napoleon who can say that of our present fogs, and 
fulfil his declaration. Not that we are wanting in noble, vigorous men, 
but that the outlook is too distant, the theatre too vast, for our present 
optics. 

When we last went to press, our hopes were high of immediate and 
most important advantage to our arms. The expedition of General 
Seymour was at Jacksonville, ready for a triumphant advance; Sherman 
was at Meridian, and we were misled into saying at Selma; Mobile was 
indicated as the point of direct attack. General Smith’s cavalry expe- 
dition had left Memphis in great force, and, we were taught by the 
newspapers to believe, was to push forward without impediment to 
make a junction with Sherman in Central Alabama. This was a mag- 
nificent programme: everybody was charmed into admiration; the 
boldness of Sherman was on every lip, and the excitement was feverish 
until we should hear that the plan had been carried out,—Alabama oc- 
cupied, Mobile invested, and all rebeldom in a fluttering panic, rolling 
back upon its final doom. Now Sherman has returned; Smith, after 
crossing the Tallahatchie and encountering the enemy in a few insig- 
nificant skirmishes, also returned to Memphis, having accomplished 
every thing that was hoped for except the important purpose of joining 
Sherman. 

Ignorant as we are, and as it is right we should be at present, of the 
exact plans of campaign in their details, and conceding, as we do, that 
these movements have had a good effect, we cannot but regret that 
no more was accomplished, and that ground so boldly occupied in 
the very heart of the enemy should be abandoned without a great 
battle. But we wait and trust still. If these are but prognostics of 
coming activity, they augur well. 

Sherman has certainly done very great damage. In prisoners say 
one thousand, in negroes nearly twice as many, in ‘hog and hominy” 
for months’ subsistence of his army, in forage for his cavalry, besides 
tearing up the railroads, destroying bridges, and leaving a desolate 
territory for their armies to move in. It is understood that General 
Grant is satisfied with his doings, and that, after all, this may have been 
his only purpose. We doubt it, and cannot help thinking how much 
better satisfied we should have been had he taken Mobile. 

Lieutenant-General Grant made his rapid journey to Washington, 
where he arrived on the 7th of March. Plain, practical, and modest, 
he refused to make speeches everywhere on his route, and even when 
receiving from the President’s hands his new and exalted commission 
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he had but few words to say,—those few, however, to the point. He 
would do his duty, and try not to disappoint public expectation. Grant 
has as yet made no “unearthly fluttering” in his steady upward flight. 
He presents, we think, that happy admixture of judgment and purpose 
which makes the general. His plans carefully made, he does not hesi- 
tate to carry them out. Davy Crockett put it perhaps a thought more 
pithily ; and we may apply his aphorism to Grant,—‘Once sure that he 
is right, he goes ahead.”’ Many others are on one or the other side of 
the proverb. They either cannot be sure they are right, or else they 
fail at the right moment to go ahead. So much, at least, for the past; 
and from the past we augur the future of the third lieutenant-general 
of the republic. 

What will be the changes wrought at Washington by this new ap- 
pointment remains to be seen. Let us utter the sincere hope that Gene- 
ral Grant, emphatically the hero of battle-fields, will not be shut up in 
an office at Washington. ‘Let us,” said Ney at Elchingen, in answer 
to a taunt of Murat, “let us now ‘make our plans,’ in the face of the 
enemy.” There, we think, after all, the true plans are to be made. 
There we consider to be the best head-quarters. There are knowledge 
and readiness, discretion and electric judgment; there the generalissimo 
is doubly a chief-commander. He started back to the Southwest after 
a very brief visit; but wherefore we cannot tell, because we do not 
know. 

Of one thing we feel sure; and that is that General Grant is not the 
man to settle supinely upon maps and papers at Washington, but that, 
whatever his head-quarters, he himself will be everywhere, if not at the 
same time, at least in rapid succession of movement. But to return to 
Sherman. In conjunction with his bold advance, as.a reciprocal part 
of the great whole, our troops have been thrown forward in grand re- 
connoissances from Chattanooga. When Johnston detached two corps 
to reinforce Polk, under Hardee and Cleburne, our vigorous advance 
upon Dalton gave him pause and compelled him to recall one of these. 

Bragg, having shown himself so retiring a character in the field, has, 
we are informed, been retired to Richmond as chief adviser in the Aulic 
Council of Jefferson Davis, on the principle of the English that when 
they do not know what to do with a troublesome commoner they shelve 
him as a peer. 

The situation around Knoxville and in the East Tennessee Valley is 
as foggy as any part of the theatre. Longstreet has gone somewhere; 
but just where, deponents say not. Some of his forces, we are told, are 
joining Johnston, others retreating towards North Carolina; but the 
main body, we believe, is going to Richmond to join Lee, and to keep 
the people of the rebel capital from such panics as Kilpatrick induces. 
As yet, however, it must be stated, we are not sure whither he has gone, 
or whether he has really abandoned East Tennessee entirely. 

Newbern is again threatened. The rebels declare that their former 
attack was only a sort of trial trip; they are making ready for the grand 
movement now. In the waters above are formidable rams, and a large 
force under Pickett will try to storm the town. Of these rams the prin- 
cipal one, at Kinston, on the Neuse River, thirty-five miles above New- 
bern, is now ready for action: she is plated ten inches thick, and car- 
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ries four heavy guns. We are done with predictions; but we cannot 
believe the rebels will succeed. The great Pickett, who storms so fear- 
fully in his correspondence, will, we fully believe, ‘‘be driven in,” and 
have a new chance for bluster. General Peck’s orders are strong, bold, 
and confident. Every available man is in requisition. The river is well 
obstructed, and Newbern will not fall without a desperate struggle. 

If our readers will take the map, and take in at one glance the focal 
points of the great theatre, it will be curious to observe how they are 
made to bear upon each other. Touch the wire at Chattanooga, and 
Sherman receives the galvanic shock, Longstreet begins to dance, West- 
ern Virginia vibrates, and the Army of the Potomac sends Kilpatrick 
towards Richmond, in answer to the moral telegraph. 

Kilpatrick’s raid, which was made in the early part of March, and of 
the exact design of which we cannot fully speak, was a bold and daring 
movement, traversing the country in rear of the enemy, cutting his 
communications, threatening Richmond as they passed in sight of its 
forts and steeples, and finally joining Butler at Fortress Monroe. As 
the forces neared Richmond, the two main parties began concentrating. 
Colonel Dahlgren was to move down to the right of Richmond, destroy- 
ing as much of the James River Canal as possible, then, taking the river 
road, was to cross opposite, and enter the city from the south side and 
attempt the deliverance of the prisoners on Belle Island. General Kil- 
patrick, with the main body, was to take the city by the Brooke turn- 
pike, simultaneously, if possible, with the other movement. We do 
not, of course, believe that Kilpatrick bet five thousand dollars that he 
would take Richmond; and here let us inform our readers that cavalry 
and light artillery cannot take and hold Richmond. These arms may 
make a sudden attack and destroy a place, but they cannot hold what 
they take. Richmond must be occupied by infantry ; and until an in- 
fantry force is sent there it will remain in rebel hands, in spite of the 
panics, unless they see fit to evacuate it,—which, we have already shown, 
would be their worst possible policy. 

One of the worst issues of this raid is the death of the gallant and 
indomitable Dahlgren, who fell in a determined effort to fight his way 
through a superior force of the enemy. The Richmond papers make a 
grand display of the “papers found on his body,”’—entirely, we believe, 
made up by the rebels, or at least with such abominable interpolations 
of their own as their malice is quite capable of inventing. Officers do 
not carry papers in the heart of an enemy’s country; Dahlgren was too 
good a soldier to have them about him, too sensible a man to write such 
stuff, and not so ridiculous as to talk of murdering Jeff Davis and the 
Cabinet. They claim a great victory, and cannot find words bitter 
enough in which to denounce the raiders. They bury Dahlgren like a 
dog, glorying in the fact that nobody knows where his grave is; and they 
threaten barbarous tortures to the prisoners taken with him, having at 
once placed all the officers in irons, while the press demand their in- 
stant execution. 

Our counsel is—and it is at least gratuitous—to leave in almost every 
front where our armies are now in force only guards and garrisons suf- 
ficient to huld them, and then, with an unexampled mobility, pour 
large masses upon the enemy at one point,—let it be Riehmond or At- 
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lanta. Our word for it, we should achieve a great success. The prin- 
ciple laid down in the books that we should always be superior to the 
enemy at the moment of battle has been strangely ignored in this war, 
on both sides; we have hard knocks with forces about equal; and, al- 
though we have steadily encroached upon them, we have had few vic- 
tories with decisive immediate results. 

It is with great regret that we have received the intelligence of our 
reverse beyond Jacksonville, in Florida. We cannot but condemn the 
intemperate press that immediately attacks General Seymour while yet 
in entire ignorance of the facts. We counsel, in all such cases, a sus- 
pension of judgment. We only desire, where the interests of the country 
are at stake, that stern justice should be done; but certain quidnunes, 
the moment they hear of a disaster, look out, not for facts,—oh, no! 
but for a victim, as though we were worshipping a heathen God of War, 
who must be instantly appeased with a sacrifice; and, so it be an illus- 
trious offering, it matters little what part he played in the action. 

The story that General Seymour was placed in arrest, relieved of his 
command, is evidently a canard; for, under date of March 10, General 
Vogdes, who was reported to have relieved him, is ordered on a court- 
martial at Hilton Head, to try General George H. Gordon. The Jack- 
sonville disaster will be the subject of investigation before the Military 
Committee, and we think it will be found that Seymour was over- 
powered by numbers, and made a desperate fight in spite of the dis- 
parity. : 

The situation at Jacksonville is growing so strong that the rebels will 
hardly attempt to force the lines. Reinforcements have been rapidly 
arriving, and General Seymour’s position is sufficiently formidable to 
repel any attack. Our troops are outside the town, some of them ata 
distance of eight miles. The fortifications in front of Jacksonville are 
of an extensive character. Flags of truce had communicated with the 
rebels for the purpose of endeavoring to obtain our wounded who fell 
into their hands, The request was refused. The main body of the enemy 
is encamped between Ten-Mile Run and Baldwin, with a considerable 
force at Ten-Mile Run. The rebels admit their loss to be enormous, some 
even setting it as high as two thousand. 

As early as the 23d of February, Admiral Farragut had again attacked 
Fort Powell, which defends Mobile on the side of Grant’s Pass. Should 
this fall, there is a long reach of the bay, between twenty and thirty 
miles, before he would come upon the obstructions, very near the city, 
from Ducher’s Bay to Garrow’s Bend. The attack, we judge, must be 
made on Mobile from land and sea jointly, to meet with success; and 
that will come, we think, before long. 

We are thankful to be able to record the exchange of a few of the 
Richmond prisoners, at least. 

About three weeks since, forty-six officers and six hundred men were 
sent by the rebels to City Point for exchange. Would that they were 
thousands, instead of hundreds! 

The new Union Governor of Louisiana, Michael Hahn, was inaugu- 
rated on the 4th of March, amidst great enthusiasm, and salvos of ar- 
tillery. His inaugural address and General Banks’s speech are admirable 
expositions of the true doctrine of reconstruction. 
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We are at a loss to understand, and, therefore, cannot intelligently 
comment upon, the investigation now being made upon the battle of 
Gettysburg. It was a great victory, and agreater success. If we were 
called upon to state what seems to us the greatest mistake in the battle, 
we should say it was the bold but inconsiderate movement of Sickles’s 
corps to the front, and the great danger in which our left and left-centre 
was involved by it; but it is apropos of that movement that Meade’s 
intentions are now brought into question. The malice of his enemies 
will only make his laurels the greener. But in Heaven’s name, we say, 
“let the dead bury their dead ;” let Gettysburg go, with our grateful 
remembrances only, to take an august station in history, while so much 
remains to be done. Whatever General Meade’s purposes were, we 
know that he won a great battle there; but, as his enemies have stated 
that one of the corps-commanders had in his pocket an order of retreat, 
we publish a short letter from one of his bravest division-commanders 
on the subject :— 

‘ ‘*PHILADELPHIA, March 7, 1864. 
“To the Editor of the Evening Bulletin. 

‘“‘There is no truth in the statement recently published in the New York 
‘Tribune,’ that one of the corps-commanders at the battle of Gettysburg had 
in his pocket, on the 2d of July, an order from General Meade directing the 
army to retreat. 

“T am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“Joun Gipson, Brig.-Gen. Vols.” 


Pending these investigations, Meade is at the front; the work of re- 
organization goes bravely on, and before long the Army of the Potomac 
will be a “quiver with three-bolted thunder stored,” its three splendid 
corps, ready for the hardest fighting, under Sedgwick, Hancock, and 
Warren. 

Rebel barbarity increases with their desperation. A writer says,— 


“The twenty-three soldiers hung recently in Kinston by the enemy, whose 
names were published in the Richmond papers, were all members of Colonel 
Charles Henry Foster’s regiment, the 2d North Carolina (white). At this 
unheard-of barbarity, our native troops are exasperated beyond all bounds. 
They have resolved to take no more prisoners. The difficulties experienced 
heretofore by their officers to restrain them are, by this barbarous butchery 
at Kinston, greatly increased.” 


Add to this their fiendish talk about Kilpatrick’s raiders, and their 
fiendish treatment of poor Dahlgren, and they seem to be laying up 
wrath against a fatal and final day. If those who leave rebeldom to 
avoid an inhuman conscription are treated by them as deserters, they 
have abandoned the international code, and proclaim the “Confederacy,” 
by the very act, an outlaw. 

We publish the following information kindly furnished us by a naval 
correspondent in answer to certain questions which have been proposed 
to us:— 


‘Persons wishing to enter the volunteer naval service as officers, must make 
application direct to the Secretary of the Navy. They can apply for the positions 
of ‘Acting Master’s Mates,’ ‘Acting Ensigns,’ ‘Acting Masters,’ and ‘ Acting 
Volunteer Lieuténants’—which is the limit—in the line; and for those of ‘ Act- 
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ing Assistunt Surgeons,’ ‘Acting Assistant Paymasters,’ and ‘Acting First, 
Second, and Third Assistant Engineers’ in the staff corps. With regard to the 
line, those who apply must accompany their applications with letters of recom- 
mendation from masters of vessels or ship-owners with whom they have sailed 
and been associated, and such other backing, personal and political, as they 
can get; and they must give information as to their age, place of nativity, and 
residence, and the number of years they have been following the sea. If their 
application be successful, they are ordered to appear before a board of ex- 
aminers, and, if found qualified mentally, morally, and professionally, will 
receive an appointment as ‘so and so,’ ‘on temporary service.’ Their pay and 
rank are the same as those of like grades in the regular service. Master’s 
mates are sometimes appointed without examination. 

“‘ Staff officers are to accompany their applications with letters, &c., showing 
their especial fitness for the positions sought, and guaranteeing their mental 
and moral qualifications, from men of high standing, professional, social, and 
political; and they are likewise to furnish official information as to age, &c. 
&c., and, if successful, will be ordered to report before similar boards of ex- 
aminers. If found qualified, as above, they will receive the desired appointment 
‘on temporary service,’ their pay and rank likewise being the same as those 
of like grade in regular service. 

‘‘ Mariners who desire to enter the naval service apply direct to nearest naval 
rendezvous, where, after an examination by the recruiting officer and surgeon, 
they are enlisted into the naval service according to their qualifications,—as 
‘Seamen,’ ‘Ordinary Seamen,’ ‘Landsmen,’ and ‘First, Second, and Third 
Class Boys,’ the first-named being what the English call ‘able seaman,’ or 
thorough sailor; the second, a tolerable seaman; the third-named, one who has 
never been at sea, or, if so, did not profit much thereby; and the latter, young- 
sters, of course. The pay of ‘Seamen’ is eighteen dollars per month and a 
ration a day, which said ration is large enough and good enough for any man, 
—better, indeed, I believe, than that given by any other navy,—and varied in 
character. The pay of ‘Ordinary Seamen’ is fourteen dollars per month and 
aration; of Landsmen, twelve dollars and a ration; of Boys, eight, nine, and 
ten dollars and a ration; and of First-Class Firemen, thirty dollars per month 
and a ration; Second-Class Firemen, twenty-five dollars and a ration; and of 
Coal-Heavers, eighteen dollars and a ration. 

‘‘When any one of these is enlisted, he is entitled to an advance of three 
months’ pay. He must, however, supply himself with a certain outfit of clothing. 
If he do not himself supply it, it is furnished him by the Government, on board 
of the receiving-ship whither he is sent, and the cost thereof deducted from 
his advance money. Hitherto they could enlist for one, two, or three years; 
but now, I see, ‘Seamen’ and ‘ Ordinary Seamen’ cannot enlist for less than two 
(2) years. 

“«By an act of Congress just passed, authority is given for the payment to 
each enlisted ‘Seaman’ and ‘ Ordinary Seaman’ (mark, not the other rates) here- 
after enlisted into the naval service, an advance of three months’ pay as a 
bounty (this in addition to the simple advance of three months’ pay hitherto 
given), ‘to be refunded from any prize-money to which such enlisted man may 
be entitled.’ So, here is a provision of bounty analogous to those for the land 
forces: the man gets three months’ pay as a gratuity (at least, it will amount 
to that in very many cases, since all do not by any means receive ‘prize-money’), 
IN ADDITION TO an advance on his pay of three months’ wages. 

“This is the only bounty paid in the navy. The ‘prize-money’ in the navy 
is something analogous to the ‘bounties’ in the army. 
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“I notice by the same law (lately enacted) that the Provost-Marshal General 
may enlist persons who desire to enter the naval service (I think the act 
passed ; Conness, of California, introduced it), under the instructions of the 
Secretaries of War and Navy, which enlistment shall be credited to the appro- 
priate district; ‘but persons thus enlisted shall not receive any bounty on their 
enlistment, inasmuch as persons enlisted into the naval service receive prize- 
money.’ 

‘Also, ‘persons enlisted in the land service may be transferred by the Presi- 
dent to the naval service, provided that the bounty they received when they 
enlisted in the land service shall be transferred from the recruiting fund of the 
naval service to the credit of the appropriation for the land service.’ 

‘‘A volunteer officer can never choose his vessel or station. 

‘An enlisted man can choose his vessel if said vessel is lying at the station 
where he enlists, and is in want of men, and he previously has an understand- 
ing with the officers that he is to ‘ship’ for her. He is then marked as en- 
listed for ‘special service,’ and the name of his vessel is marked on his papers; 
and when said vessel is ready to take him on board, he will be sent from the 
receiving-ship; but he may at any time be transferred to any other vessel or 
station, as the exigencies of the service may require. 

‘* The prospects of promotion, as regards volunteers, are good. After one year’s 
service, they can have an examination for the next highest grade (on recom- 
mendation of their commanding officers), up to liewtenancy; and they are often 
promoted sooner for meritorious service. Indeed, in this regard they have the 
advantage of the regulars, up to a certain point.” 


From an old officer of the army we receive the following suggestion, 
which we publish for the benefit of all concerned :— 


“Will some of the officers of the army favor us with the various camp-songs 
of old renown, such as the many verses of ‘Benny Havens, O!’ ‘The Dragoon 
Bold,’ ‘O’Brien’s Bugle-Calls,’ and now and then throw in an anecdote or joke 
of former days for preservation? Some of our naval readers can doubtless 
furnish similar material from their sea-stores.”’ 


We shall be glad to offer the medium of presenting such verses and 
preserving such memories. 

The status of the new lieutenant-general, and that of General Hal- 
leck, the late commander-in-chief, have been fixed by the following 
order :— 


“War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, \ 
‘“*WaSHINGTON, March 12, 1864. 


‘‘[General Orders, No. 98.] 


“The President of the United States orders as follows :— 

“‘First.—Major-General Halleck is, at his own request, relieved from duty 
as General-in-Chief of the Army, and Lieutenant-General U.S. Grant is as- 
signed to the command of the armies of the United States. The head-quarters 
of the army will bein Washington, and also with Lieutenant-General Grant in 
the field. 

‘‘Second.—Major-General Halleck is assigned to duty in Washington as 
Chief of Staff of the Army, under the direction of the Secretary of War and 
the Lieutenant-General commanding: his orders will be obeyed and respected 
accordingly. 

«¢Third.—Major-General W. T. Sherman is assigned to the command of the 
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Military Division of the Mississippi, composed of the Departments of the na 
the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and the Arkansas. 

‘‘Fourth.—Major-General J. B. McPherson is assigned to the command of 
the Department and Army of the Tennessee. 

‘‘Fifth.—In relieving Major-General Halleck from duty as General-in-Chief, 
the President desires to express his approbation and thanks for the able and 
zealous manner in which the arduous and responsible duties of that position 
have been performed. 

‘By order of the Secretary of War: 

“E. D. TOWNSEND, Assistant Adjutant-General.” 


We are glad to find the expression of an intention to have General 
Grant’s head-quarters in the field. 

General W. F. Smith (Baldy) is again before the Senate as major- 
general. He is one of the most gifted and accomplished strategists in 
the army, and we should like to see him at the head of an important 
independent command. 

The last call of the President for more troops is set forth in the fol- 
lowing order, which is so clear and distinct that it needs no comment :— 


‘sWar DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, \ 
‘¢WasuineTon, March 15, 1864. 


‘‘[General Orders, No. 100.] 
‘‘The following is an order by the President of the United States :— 


‘¢¢ExecutiveE Mansion, WAsHINGTON, March 14, 1864. 

‘*<«In order to supply the force required to be drafted for the navy, and to 
provide an adequate reserve force for all contingencies, in addition to the five 
hundred thousand men called for February 1, 1864, the call is hereby made, 
and a draft ordered, for two hundred thousand men for the military service of 
the army, navy, and marine corps of the United States. 

««¢The proportional quotas for the different wards, towns, townships, pre- 
cincts, election-districts, or counties, will be made known through the Provost- 
Marshal General’s Bureau, and account will be taken of the credits and defi- 
ciencies on former quotas. The 15th day of April, 1864, is designated as the 
time up to which the numbers required in each ward of a city, town, &c., may 
be raised by voluntary enlistment, and drafts will be made in each ward of a 
city, town, &c. which shall not have filled the quota assigned to it within the 
time designated, for the number required to fill said quotas. 

«¢¢The draft will be commenced as soon after the 15th of April as practica- 
ble. The Government bounties, as now paid, will be continued until April 15, 
1864, at which time the additional bounties cease. On and after that date, 
one hundred dollars bounty only will be paid, as provided by the act approved 
July 22, 1861. 

«« < (Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

“¢ ¢ Official: —E. D. TOWNSEND, A. A. G.’’ 


General McClellan’s elaborate report of his military actions, and, in 
especial, of his conduct of the Army of the Potomac, is now before the 
world, and attracts a very general attention. To the student of military 
history it is one of the most valuable records of strategic movements, 
army organizations, and battle-tactics, while to the ardent historical in- 
vestigator it offers rich material to be collated with other and conflict- 

Vou. I.—27 ° 
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ing matter, in order to make up standard history hereafter. We hope 
to present a clear statement of this report, with military comments, in 
our next number. With the political questions which have been inter- 
mixed with the purely military matter, we have nothing to do. What- 
ever General McClellan may be to our political factions, it is as a soldier 
and a general only that he can appear in these pages; and as such he 
has a large and noble record. 

A correspondent sends us the subjoined suggestions, which are worthy 
of consideration :— 

Fort Detawarg, Feb. 19, 1864. 
Epitor U.S. Service MaGAzinE :— 

In the first number of your magazine I have found a communication from 
the distinguished Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. Barnard, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
A., which is filled with instruction and valuable suggestions. Amongst other 
things in relation to harbor defences, he says, ‘‘If an obstruction can be 
devised which, when once constructed, can be preserved—just as a fort or 
ship can be preserved—for use when wanted, which can be speedily put up in 
place, and as speedily removed, which shall not seriously embarrass our uses 
of the harbor nor dangerously gather floating ice, ‘the obstruction’ may be 
adopted as a constituent portion of harbor defence. Whether an obstruction 
can be made which shall fulfil the conditions I have indicated can hardly be 
determined without experiment.” 

I feel some diffidence in presenting, within the province of professionals, a 
suggestion which may or may not be practicable, as the learning or experience 
of proficients may determine. It has, however, occurred to me that an 
“obstruction” for harbor defence can be readily and conveniently accomplished, 
‘‘which shall fulfil the conditions indicated.” A series of truncated cones 
(hollow) of iron, in sufficient number to extend directly or obliquely across a 
harbor channel, made in dimensions according to practicability (say twenty 
feet diameter of base, more or less), and perforated on the top, sides, and 
bottom with holes of sufficient size and frequency to admit ready ingress and 
egress of water, to facilitate sinking or raising, and by the weight of which 
they retain their position at the bottom, might be made to serve such purpose. 
If it sbould be considered that a single line of such cones would be insufficient 
to resist the advance of large and powerful vessels, then a second series could 
be adjusted, each of which should be placed to overlap the junction of the 
cones constituting the first line. The abundance of the material (iron) and 
mechanics suggests the rapidity with which such implements could be made. 
Such obstructions, if placed obliquely across the harbor channel, would render 
a passage impossible to ordinary unfamiliar pilots, and hazardous under any 
circumstances to the best, in addition to which there would be necessary de- 
tention of an enemy’s vessel under the fire of harbor batteries. These ‘‘ob- 
structions” can be easily put in place, or readily removed, by a boat, constructed 
as a double boat, having interval sufficient to contain the iron cone above 
water, supplied with necessary machinery, and by use of cranes, extending 
one from each boat over the interval. 

Harbors, by these means, could be protected and obstructed to a partial 
extent, before apprehensions of immediate attack, leaving a sufficient channel 
designated for friendly commerce. 

When the occasion has passed, the obstructions can be preserved, at con- 
venient depots ashore, for future use. 


Very respectfully, 
DELAWARE. 
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The following letter is published as an act of justice to all con- 
cerned :— 
Gettyspura, Pa., March 15, 1864. 


Pror. H. Copper :— 

Dear Sir:—I am really sorry that the reference I made to General Howard 
in the January number of your magazine has not given entire satisfaction. I 
regret this the more because all that I have learned to know of him has been 
calculated to impress me with a high regard for him as a man, as a Christian, 
and as a soldier. 

In my ‘Notes on the Rebel Invasion and Battle of Gettysburg” I had given 
him the credit of having, on account of a just appreciation of its strategic 
value, selected Cemetery Hill, and, prompted by his own judgment and fore- 
sight, taken all the requisite steps for its occupation by our men. This was 
my first impression. I knew that he had arrived in Gettysburg in advance of 
his corps (the 11th), that he could scarcely have seen General Reynolds before 
his death, and from him learned the intended details of the day and the mode 
of meeting its contingencies, that he had visited the observatory of Mrs. 
8. Fahnestock’s house and other localities, with a view of acquainting himself 
with the nature of the surroundings of our town, and that the command of the 
field for the day had devolved upon him. And hence I supposed that he 
alone deserved the credit of selecting that position. 

But when I was informed by one of his aides that General Reynolds under- 
stood and appreciated the ground referred to, that he had ordered up all his 
troops for the express purpose of holding the town and Cemetery Hill, and 
that he had sent a staff officer to General Meade, informing him of the steps 
he meant to take to carry out this design, and when I remembered conversing 
with one of his signal-officers (Lieutenant ), as early as eight a.m. of 
that day, concerning that locality, it was easy for me to be led to the conclu 
sion that he, being thus informed, would have provided against the contin- 
gencies of meeting a heavy force of the enemy by ordering so eligible a posi- 
tion to be occupied as a place to fall back upon and to hold against the rebels. 
That has been the impression made upon more minds than mine by the in- 
formation referred to, and I presented the matter in that light in your maga- 
zine, believing that I was thus doing justice to both the “living and the 
dead.” 

It appears, however, that, whatever the intentions of General Reynolds may 
have been in regard to this subject, he communicated no order to General 
Howard, either directly or indirectly, for the occupation of the hill, but a more 
general one to hurry forward his corps to the town. General Howard, imme- 
diately upon the receipt of the melancholy intelligence of the death of General 
Reynolds, began to arrange a plan for the occasion, one feature of which was 
to occupy Cemetery Hill by one division of his corps and three batteries of 
artillery, as a reserve, or.as a place to fall back to if necessary. 

His corps was two hours and a half later in coming to the field of battle 
than the First Corps, because they left Emmettsburg that morning at eight 
o’clock, and two divisions of them were marched by a circuitous route of twelve 
or thirteen miles in order to avoid coming upon Reynolds’s rear. We noticed 
how much fatigued they were when they passed through town, but yet seemed 
eager for the fight. 

Both officers, Generals Reynolds and Howard, must therefore, though inde- 
pendently of each other, have been impressed with the great importance of 
occupying that position which afterwards, under the kind providence of God, 
proved the salvation of our army and of the country; but the early death of 
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the former prevented him from communicating his convictions and wishes to 

the latter. These facts should be made known to the public, and handed down 

to future generations as an act of justice to two highly deserving generals. 
Yours, very truly, 

M. JACOBS. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


We are still in doubt as to the issue of the European war, and the 

more so since we have heard the offers to hold a conference of interme- 

diation made by England, accepted, of course, by Austria and Prussia, 

and not distasteful to some of the belligerents at least. But Denmark 

says she will listen to nothing until the allied troops leave the duchies. 
A London letter-writer says,— 


‘‘Rumor says that Queen Victoria, hard pressed from Berlin, has set down 
that foot of hers, and declared that Mr. Bull shall not go to war with her son- 
in-law of Prussia. Then, too, the Saxe-Coburg and Gotha interest, to which 
Prince Alfred is heir, and the Prince of Hesse, husband of Princess Alice, are 
all in the German interest; and so poor Alexandra of Denmark, and her royal 
relative the king, are in a woeful minority.” 


Strongly fortified at Duppeln, and across the peninsula of Sunderwitt, 
from Apenrade to Gravenstein, these works form a sort of extended 
téte-de-pont to the island of Alsen, which is the immediate depot of sup- 
plies, and upon which is Augustenburg, the seat of the aspiring duke. 
So, also, at Frederica they have works which cover the great island of 
Funen; and thus the strength of the Danes lies in their defences on 
the islands just named, and also in Zealand, upon which lies Copen- 
hagen, their capital. 

But meanwhile this gives the allies a free passage through Schleswig 
into Jutland, with nothing to oppose them until they reach the Skager 
Rack. What then? The Danes hold out in the islands, and at the 
worst let Jutland go while they organize for a new campaign. We 
believe the German States, by a majority in the Diet, like this well, 
and would not be sorry to ‘‘annex” Denmark and have done with it; 
but Austria and Prussia say, “Nein. What are you going into Jutland 
for? All you want is to make Schleswig and Holstein German; and you 
must leave Jutland alone!” 

Not long since, the Duke Frederick of Augustenburg received an 
address presented by a deputation from all parts of Schleswig. The 
address stated that the people of Schleswig would accept no other prince 
as their sovereign than the duke. In reply, the prince declared his 
intention of never surrendering his rights. The deputation consisted 
of sixteen hundred members, some of whom were elected on the prin- 
ciple of one member representing four thousand inhabitants of the 
province, while the rest had joined voluntarily. 

This complicates the matter for Denmark. How history repeats 
itself! When Charles XII. of Sweden mounted the throne, a youth of 
sixteen, he found a strong alliance against him,—Peter the Great seek- 
ing for growing Russia a foothold on the Baltic, Frederick of Saxony 
marching upon Livonia, and Frederick IV. of Denmark attempting to 
wrest Schleswig from the rightful heir, the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, 
who was Charles’s brother-in-law, Charles thwarted their plans; but 
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ever since Denmark has wanted the duchies, and, having had them 
under Danish kings who were likewise by accident dukes of Schleswig- 
Holstein, she is loath to give them up when another heir springs up. 

Mexico hangs fire strangely. Maximilian is conveniently taken sick 
while on his way to be crowned at Paris. He hesitates at the last 
moment. If he is the exact namesake of old Maximilian the Penni- 
less, he is not sure whether a whole skin is not better than a full purse; 
and these cogitations affect his health to such an extent that he is 
obliged to stop and rest at Brussels. 

The rumor is that Queen Victoria is going to abdicate. The madness 
of George III. takes the mildest form of settled melancholy in this ex- 
cellent lady, who loved Prince Albert well and cannot recover from his 
loss; and then, to add to her difficulties, she is not only a relation of 
the new King of Denmark and a connection by her son’s marriage, but 
she is also a cousin of the rival claimant of the duchies, the Duke of 
Augustenburg. And so it is that, being sadly torn by the conflict of all 
these troubles, she inclines to retire altogether, and leave younger and 
stronger hands to guide England as she trims her sails to the veering 
and inconstant winds of European diplomacy. Wise woman! we 
honor her present decision, if the story be true, as we have always 
honored her for her excellence, dignity, purity, and bright example 
from a throne long polluted by the touch of profligate, dissolute, and 
unprincipled men. If the Prince of Wales is not a good prince, it is 
not his mother’s fault, although it may be his great-grandfather’s mis- 
fortune. 

After preparing the body of our editorial, we learn that General Grant 
comes to Virginia, and, with the true soldier-spirit, makes his head- 
quarters in the field, with the Army of the Potomac. We have had too 
much experience to predict, in fulsome phrase, the sudden capture of 
Richmond, or the manifestation of marvels, on account of this arrange- 
ment; but itis at least a vigilant and energetic attitude assumed by the 
new lieutenant-general, and our hopes are high for a solid and perma- 
nent success. The army will move; and when it moves it must fight; 
and when it fights it is in the way of victory. The coming summer 
is destined, we think, to decide the fate of the rebellion. With our 
present data, we can only see its discomfiture and ruin. 
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Effects of Deceased Officers. 
[General Orders No. 55.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 12, 1864. 


Upon the death of a commissioned officer in a general hospital, the surgeon 
in charge, besides forwarding to the Adjutant-General the required inventory 
of his effects, will immediately inform the nearest relative of the officer what 
effects were left by him. If at the expiration of two months the articles are 
not called for by a person authorized to receive them, they will be sold at 
auction, and the proceeds sent to the Treasury, as prescribed by Regulations 
for the effects of enlisted men. Swords, watches, trinkets, and articles of 
that class, will not be disposed of in this manner, but will be properly labelled 
with the name, rank, and regiment, and date of death, of the owner, and sent 
to the Adjutant-General’s Office, to be deposited with the Second Auditor of 
the Treasury to await the application of the heirs. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Refugees and Rebel Deserters. 
[General Orders No. 64. ] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasuinaTon, Feb. 18, 1864. 


Whenever refugees trom within the rebel lines, or deserters from the rebel 
armies, present themselves at the United States camps or military posts, they 
will be immediately examined by the provost-marshal with a view to deter- 
mine their character and their motive in giving themselves up. If it appear 
that they are honest in their intention of forever deserting the rebel cause, 
care will be taken to explain to them that they will not be forced to serve in 
the United States Army against the rebels, nor be kept in confinement. The 
President’s proclamation of December 8, 1863, will be read to ‘them, and, if 
they so desire, the oath therein prescribed will be administered to them. They 
will then be questioned as to whether they desire employment from the United 
States; and, if so, such arrangements as may be expedient will be made by 
the several army commanders for employing them on Government works 
within their commands. Those who come to the Army of the Potomac will 
be forwarded to the Military Governor of the District of Columbia, at Wash- 
ington, with reports in their cases, that employment may be given them if 
desired, or, if not, that they may be sent as far north as Philadelphia. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
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Resolution of Thanks, 
[General Orders No. 68.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL's OFFICE, 
Wasuinaton, Feb. 22, 1864. 
[Public Resolutian No. 12.] 


Joint Resolution tendering the Thanks of Congress to Major-General W. T. Sherman. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the thanks of Congress and of the people 
of the United States are due, and that the same are hereby tendered, to 
Major-General W. T. Sherman, commander of the Department and Army of the 
Tennessee, and the officers and soldiers who served under him, for their gallant 
and arduous services in marching to the relief of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, and for their gallantry and heroism in the battle of Chattanooga, which 
contributed in a great degree to the success of our arms in that glorious 
victory. 

aneweniil February 19, 1864. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Sentence of Deserters. 
[General Orders No. 76.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasHINGTON, Feb. 26, 1864. 

The President directs that the sentences of all deserters who have been 
condemned by court-martial to death, and that have not been otherwise acted 
upon by him, be mitigated to imprisonment during the war at the Dry Tortu- 
gas, Florida, where they will be sent under, suitable guards by orders from 
army commanders. 

The commanding generals who have power to act on proceedings of courts- 
martial in such cases are authorized, in special cases, to restore to duty de- 
serters under sentence, when, in their judgment, the service will be thereby 
benefited. 

Copies of all orders issued under the foregoing instructions will be imme- 
diately forwarded to the Adjutant-General and to the Judge-Advocate General. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Transfer of Seamen. 


[General Orders No. 91.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasHINGTON, March 4, os 

Section seven of the act approved February 24, 1864, provides as follows :— 

‘««And any person now in the military service of the United States who shall 
furnish satisfactory proof that he is a mariner by vocation, or an able seaman, 
or ordinary seaman, may enlist into the Navy, under such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the President of the United States: Provided, That 
such enlistment shall not be for less than the unexpired term of his military 
service, nor for less than one year. And the bounty money which his mariner 
or seaman, or ordinary seaman, enlisting from the Army into the Navy, may 
have received from the United States, or from the State in which he enlisted 
in the Army, shall be deducted from the prize-money to which he may become 
entitled during the time required to complete his military service: And pro- 
vided, further, That the whole number of such transfer enlistments shall not 
exceed ten thousand.” 
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The following regulations are prescribed by the President of the United 
States to carry this act into effect :— 

The Secretary of the Navy designates the whole number, not exceeding 
twelve thousand, which it is desirable to have at ¢ach of the several naval 
stations fixed upon by him, as follows, namely :— 


At Calvo; THIB016 0.06685 0scsesc00. sdtuseaies Wan basae codanewsemoseuserreten sakes 1000 
Pe NUN ox cess ws doen causa sean nev anda seu y sidcasasbirsdabuny <acceskiaiececaveds 2000 
I WADI asa sss ncayiinke Seen Wis.cin say ban se eacennne/snicadowsnenawsuecausvess 5000 
IAG os vninsiees sive cn enteussrs\ctaseussnintnntdiisacuscssasecescakcosns 8000 
At Baltimore.........c0eccseee sdb O66 0S0R0s Ho seenieneubeuseleueseseccesseroeecasenss 1000 


To facilitate as much as possible the execution of the law above cited, it 
shall be the duty of every officer commanding a company, and of every officer 
commanding a recruiting rendezvous or depot, to forward all the applications 
made to him for transfer by seamen or ordinary seamen of his company or 
detachment, together with the proof that the applicants are mariners by voca- 
tion, or able or ordinary seamen, through the proper authorities, to the head- 
quarters of the army or department in which the company is serving, or in 
which the rendezvous or depot may be situated; and he shall indicate in his 
report those of the applicants who have served longest at sea, and whether 
in the merchant or naval service. Not less than two years’ sea-service will 
constitute an ordinary seaman, and not less than four an able seaman; and, 
in the absence of other proof, the applicant may be required to make oath as 
to the service he has seen at sea. All recruits who may be found qualified for 
transfer to the Navy will be retained at the depot until the decision of the 
army or department commander is made known. ~ 

Each commanding general of an army or department which has been re- 
quired to furnish a quota for transfer to the Navy will at once designate one 
or more officers, as may be required, to examine the applications, and deter- 
mine from them, according to the qualifications of the applicants and the 
number to be furnished, what men shall be transferred to the Navy, care being 
taken that the transfer enlistments shall be so apportioned among the com- 
panies of each command that no regiment shall be reduced below the minimum 
organization. 

As fast as selections are made, the men selected for transfer will be sent to 
the designated stations in the most expeditious manner, under suitable con- 
duct; and the officer in charge of each detachment will be furnished with 
complete descriptive lists, containing statements of the pay, bounty, and 
clothing received and due, which will be turned over with the men to the com- 
mandant of the station. 

Upon being accepted at the naval station, the men will be dropped from the 
rolls of their companies as transferred to the Navy by enlistment; but if 
rejected for physical disability or for not having seen the prescribed sea-ser- 
vice, they will be sent back to their companies; and if guilty of fraud or mis- 
representation in their applications, the expense of transportation will be 
charged against their pay. 

Weekly reports of the men transferred under the provisions of this order 
will be made to the Adjutant-General of the Army. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

W. A. NICHOLS, 
Assistant Adjutant-Generat. 


Directions for Boards of Enrolment, 
[Circular No. 7.] 
War DEPARTMENT, } 


\ 


Provost-MarsHaL GENERAL’sS OFFICE, 
Wasuineaton, Feb. 25, 1864. 


1. Boards of Enrolment will at once commence to prepare cards for draft 
of men enrolled, including the second class. The cards will be. uniform 
in shape, size, and color with those of the first class, and will contain the 
name and residence of the person enrolled, with the number which is opposite 
his name on the enrolment lists. 
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2. The names of persons stricken from the lists, either of Class I. or IL., 
under the provisions of Circular 101, dated November 17, 1863, for manifest 
permanent physical disability and non-residence, will not be placed in the box 
or wheel; nor the names of those who were drafted and held to service, or 
paid commutation, or furnished a substitute under the preliminary part of the 
draft in 1863. 

The names of those known to be actually in service at the date of receipt 
of the order for the draft will also be left out of the box or wheel. The 
names of all other persons enrolled will be put in the draft-box. 

JAMES B. FRY, 
Provost-Marshal General. 


Enrolment of Colored Persons. 
[Circular No. 8.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Provost-MARSHAL GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasuineaton, March 1, 1864. 


1. Pursuant to section 24 of the act approved February 24, 1864, amenda- 
tory of the act of March 3, 1863, Boards of Enrolment in districts in which 
there are any colored persons held to service, will, without delay, proceed to 
enroll all such persons as are liable to military duty. 

2. Enrolling officers will conduct the enrolment in the manner prescribed by 
existing orders and regulations, and such other directions as the Acting As- 
sistant Provost-Marshals General of the States may give. 

8. Enrolment lists will be made upon the printed forms (Nos. 35 and 36), 
altering the headings to suit; and in the column headed ‘former military ser- 
vice,”’ the name of the person to whom service is owed will be written. 

4. A list, with the recapitulation of the number enrolled, will be made for 
each sub-district, and as soon as the enrolment of the district is completed, 
these lists will be forwarded to the Acting Assistant Provost-Marshal General 
for transmission to the Provost-Marshal General. Copies of the list will be 
kept in the offices of the District Provost-Marshal. Those lists by sub-districts 
will not be consolidated. 

5. The Provost-Marshal will furnish each person to whom the persons owe 
service a list of those owing service to him who have been enrolled, specifying 
their names, ages, and date of enrolment. 

6. It is made the duty of the Acting Assistant Provost-Marshal General to 
superintend this enrolment, and to give such orders and directions as may be 
necessary to make it accurate and complete. 

JAMES B. FRY, 
Provost-Marshal General. 


Norr.—Amended Circular—the one of the same number previously issued 
to be destroyed. 


Appointments by the President. 
TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERALS, WITH RANK OF MAJOR. 


Frank C. White, of New York. 
Harvey Baldwin, Jr., of New York. 
Lucius V. Pierce, of Ohio. 
Alexander 8S. Diven, of New York. 
William S. Marshall, of Maryland. 


TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERALS, WITH RANK OF CAPTAIN. 


Thomas E. Matzard, of Illinois. 
John Crowell, of Ohio. 

Ely S. Parker, of New York. 
Lieutenant Charles E. Pease, of 
William C. Goodloe, of Kentucky. 
Thomas Thompson, of Rhode Island. 
Arnold H. Rand, of Massachusetts. 
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Samuel Wright, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert Le Roy, of New York. 

Charles A. Booth, of New York. 

George H. Franklin, of Pennsylvania. 

William W. Harral, of Connecticut. 

Lieutenant Charles T. Greene, of 

Jacob L. Greene, of Michigan. 

James H. Stiger, of Minnesota. 

Robert Morran, of Tennessee. 

Charles A. Gould, of Massachusetts. 

William H. Wirgel, of Maryland. 

Rowland Cox, of 14th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Samuel R. Beardsley, of 24th New York Volunteers. 
Edward Robinson, Jr., of New York. 

William A. La Matte, of Delaware. 


TO BE AIDES-DE-CAMP, WITH THE RANK OF MAJOR. 


First Lieutenant Lot S. Willard, of the 11th Illinois Cavalry. 

Captain H. E. Tremaine, of the 73d New York Volunteers. 

Charles A. Whittier, of Massachusetts. 

Charles H. Howard, of Maine. 

First Lieutenant Eugene W. Guindon, of the 2d New Jersey Volunteers. 
John F. Anderson, of Massachusetts. 

First Lieutenant William G. Mitchell, of the 49th Pennsylvania Vplunteers. 
Captain James C. McCoy, Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Thomas B. Brooks, of the New York Engineers. 

Captain Granville E. Johnson, Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Samuel 8. Leonard, Aide-de-Camp. 

First Lieutenant Thomas G. Beaham, of the 2d Iowa Cavalry. 

Peter Haggerty, of Massachusetts, 


TO BE AIDES-DE-CAMP, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 


Alfred F. Puffer, of New York. 

First Lieutenant David H. Gill, of the 4th Illinois Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant George H. Steele, of the,41st Illinois Volunteers. 
Lieutenant Addison G. Mason, of 5th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Captain Richard S. Halsted, of 42d New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Harry M. Stinson, of 

First Lieutenant William W. Moseley, of 149th New York Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant W. G. Tracey, of 122d New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Eugene B. Beaumont, of 4th United States Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant George Meade, of 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
Alexander Moore, of New York. 

Captain Schuyler Crosby, of New York. 

Captain George E. Gouraud, of 3d New York Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant William D. W. Miller, of 66th New York Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Henry M. Bragg, of 139th New York Volunteers. 
Captain Charles P. Horton, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Hugh L. Brown, of 15th Iowa Volunteers. 
Alexander B. Sharpe, of Pennsylvania. 

First Lieutenant Joseph C. Audenried, of the 6th United States Cavalry. 
William L. Avery, of Ohio. 

Captain Jeremiah G. Taylor, of the 71st Ohio Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant David K. Cross, of the 5th New Hampshire Volunteers. 
Charles G. Hutton, of New York. 

Haswell C. Clark, of Massachusetts. 

First Lieutencnt James H. Wright, of the 52d Indiana Volunteers. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TO BE ASSISTANT QUARTERMASTERS, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 


George F. Willey, of Mlinois. 
First Lieutenant George Williams, of the United States Army. 
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Lieutenant John P. Drennan, Regimental Quartermaster of the 82d Ohio 
Volunteers. 

Sydney S. Starr, of Wisconsin. 

First Lieutenant L. M. Brooks, of the Ohio Artillery. 

Ira C. Barbour, of Illinois. 

Lieutenant Grove L. Heaton, Regimental Quartermaster of the 67th Ohio 
Volunteers. ~ 

Lieutenant A. B. Lawrence, of the 130th New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Charles 8S. McEntee, of the 43d New York Volunteers. 

Lieutenant Henry L. Carver, of the 6th Minnesota Volunteers. 

John Gregson, of the District of Columbia. 

Lieutenant John H. Lowell, of the 9th Maine Volunteers. 

Ozias Blanchard, of Maine. 

Uriah S. Lowe, of New York. 

Henry Brownson, of Vermont. 

A. P. Blunt, of Vermont. 

George J. Carney, of Massachusetts. 

Lieutenant Robert W. Wetherell, of the 19th Illinois Volunteers. 

Varnum H. Hill, of New Hampshire. 

Reuben A. McCormick, of Ohio. 

Lieutenant John Bohan, of the 39th Indiana Volunteers. 

Henry Bowman, of Massachusetts. 

J. N. Cornish, of Iowa. . 

Captain Augustus V. Barringer, Commissary of Subsistence of Volunteers, 
August 5, 1861. 

Joseph F. Boyd, of Kentucky. 

Charles J. Bulkley, of New, York. 

Arthur G. Burr, of Illinois. 

John A. Morris, of Pennsylvania. 

Hanson A. Thomas, of New York. 

Ernst Pengent, of New York. 

Abner J. Phelps, of Ohio. 

William M. Kimball, of Minnesota. 

Gilbert L. Parker, of Pennsylvania. 

George W. Rutherford, of Illinois. 

James J. Wray, of Pennsylvania. 

James Gleason, of Pennsylvania. 

Edward J. Strong, of New York. 

Frank W. Oakley, of Wisconsin. 

Underhill H. Wheeler, of North Carolina. 

Alexander M. Cummings, of New Jersey. 

William H. Lambert, of Pennsylvania. 

Ephraim M. Joel, of Missouri. 

Francis Fuller, of Illinois. 

Theodore Noger, of Ohio. 

Alexander Conn, of Ohio. 

Thomas F. Purnell, of Indiana. 

Henry J. Mattison, of New York. 

James R. Hosmer, of Maryland. 

Phineas P. Barnard, of Michigan. 

John A. Ellison, of Pennsylvania. 

Francis Huger, of Illinois. 

John Craig, of Pennsylvania. 

Nathaniel S. Dodger, of New York. 

E. C. Richenbach, of Ohio. 

Alfred Denny, of Ohio. 

Hanson Raisin, of Ohio. 

John Campbell, of Illinois. 

E. P. Pitkin, of Ohio. 

Patrick Flanigan, of Missouri. 

John Sheridan, of Ohio. 

Strickland Yardley, of Pennsylvania. 

H. M. Persing, of Ohio, 
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Herman Garvens, of Missouri. 
Calvin Baker, of Wisconsin. 

Seth C. Hawley, of New York. 

Bazil C. Spangler, of Ohio. 

Henry C. Noble, of Illinois. 

George B. Cadwalader, of Pennsylvania, 
John L. Kelly, of New Hampshire. 
Isaac C. Abbott, of Maine. 

David O. De Wolf, of New York. 
Samuel B. Roney, of Pennsylvania. 
Albert M. Bradshaw, of New York. 
Thomas Palmer, of Ohio. 

J. W. Schenck, of New York. 
Charles B. Chittenden, of New York. 
T. K. McCann, of Western Virginia. 
Richard B. Locke, of New York. 
Arthur 8. Nesmitt, of New Hampshire. 
George W. Cushing, of Rhode Island. 
Gilbert M. Hasted, of New York. 
John F. Coulter, of New York. 

John L. Routt, of New York. 
Horatio A. Du Puy, of Pennsylvania. 
William A. Rankin, of Kansas. 
Charles H. Irvin, of Michigan. 
James T. Conklin, of Wisconsin. 
Thomas J. Kerr, of Ohio. 

Albert S. Ashmead, of Pennsylvania. 
W. T. Howell, of Pennsylvania. 
George C. Winslow, of Massachusetts. 
John E. Little, of Pennsylvania. 
Samuel B. Lauffer, of Pennsylvania. 
Alba M. Tucker, of Indiana. 
Marquis L. Smith, of Indiana. 
George R. Norton, of Massachusetts. 
Thomas C. Dudley, of Indiana. 
Joseph Pool, of Ohio. 

John E. Remington, of Illinois. 
Orlando Brown, of Massachusetts. 
A. G. Darwin, of Wisconsin. 

Stafford G. Lynch, of Ohio. 

William G. Fuller, of Ohio. 

William L. Gross, of Illinois. 

J.C. Van Duzer. 

R. C. Clowsey, of Missouri. 

L. F. Shelden, of Illinois. 

John W. McKernon. 

Robert G. Staples, of Virginia. 
Thomas G. Whytol, of Massachusetts. 
James I. Hoyt, of California. 

R. L. Westbrook, of California. 

P. B. Johnson, of California. 

A. N. Runyan, of California. 

James Trumbull, of Indiana. 

James T. Clark, of Kentucky. 

G. Edwin Dunbar, of Massachusetts. 
Edward 8S. Lucks, of Ohio. 

E. B. Kirk, of Ohio. 

A. M. Smith, of Ohio. 

H. Skinner, of Ohio. 

H. P. Whitsel, of Ohio. 

J. Morlan, of Indiana, 

E. Geisey, of Ohio. 

M. I. Sappington, of Missouri. 
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C. F. Emery, of Illinois. 

H. D. Wright, of Ohio. 

William A. Wainwright, of Indiana. 

John R. Jennings, of Pennsylvania. 

Andrew W. Willis, of Pennsylvania. 

Curtis S. Barrett, of Vermont. 

Benjamin Burton, of Illinois. 

Edward 8. Allen, of District of Columbia. 

G. H. Clements, of Ohio. 

D. W. Canfield, of Ohio. 

George H. Dobyns, of Kentucky. 

Captain John F. Ernst, of the 94th New York Volunteers. 

John P. Finley, of Iowa. 

Alexander Hull, of New York. 

William S. Kearns, of Minnesota. 

Lieutenant J. C. Mann, of the 1st Wisconsin Cavalry. 
Lieutenant F. M. Norcross, of the 18th Massachusetts Voluntcers. 
Lieutenant J. B. Pearce, late of the 32d Ohio Volunteers. 

E. J. Smith, of Iowa. 

Captain Charles E. Walbridge, of the 100th New York Volunteers. 
Isaac N. Buck, of Illinois. 

Lieutenant William B. McGurty, of the 5th Minnesota Volunteers. 
Richard Penny, of Missouri. 

Lieutenant Jesse E. Scott, of the 8th Indiana Volunteers. 
William H. Humes, of Pennsylvania. 

Captain Buell C. Carter, of the 13th New Hampshire Volunteers. 
Alexander McIntosh, of Illinois. 

Lieutenant J. B. Dexter, of the 2d Kansas Volunteers. 

Samuel Batchelor, of Iowa. 

Ira F. Payson, of Michigan. 

Lieutenant Emanuel Hade, of the 102d Ohio Volunteers. 


PAYMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 
PAYMASTERS IN THR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, WITH THE RANK OF MAJOI. 


Edward Wright, of Illinois. 
Additional Paymaster John P. Brua, of the United States Army. 
Rodney Smith, of Kentucky. 


ADDITIONAL PAYMASTERS IN THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


George B. Dudley, of New York. 
Nelson H. Van Vorhees, of Ohio. 
George W. Candee, of Illinois. 
Francis H. Dixon, of Virginia. 
Egbert T. Smith, of Ohio. 

Guy H. Watkins, of Pennsylvania. 
J. D. Pulsifer, of Maine. 
Zachariah Voorhies, of New York. 
George A. Hamilton, of Illinois. 
James Whitehill, of Pennsylvania. 
David Wyman, of New York. 
James H. Lea, of Illinois. 

Thomas A. Haviland, of Massachusetts. 
John N. Scott, of Indiana. 

George B. Hogin, of Iowa. 

John W. King, of Ohio. 

Mark Hollingshead, of Ohio. 
William H. Blair, of Pennsylvania. 
Joseph Harris, of Wisconsin. 
Warren C. Emerson, of Ohio. 
Thomas J. Saunders, of Iowa. 
George Cunningham, of Maryland. 
Charles Crawford, of Minnesota. 
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M. H. Dickinson, of Pennsylvania. 
William J. Davidson, of New York. 
D. P. Forest, of New York. 

M. S. Gunekel, of Ohio. 

Horace H. Hunn, of Wisconsin. 

R. B. Haythorn, of New Jersey. 
M. G. Hart, of New York. 

Rufus Heywood, of New York. 

S. V. Holliday, of Pennsylvania. 
R. M. Lee, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
8. Lounsberry, of Connecticut. 
Henry Lines, of Wisconsin. 

G. W. Lamb, of Indiana. 

Allen McKane, of Pennsylvania. 
George Morton, of Ohio. 

James E. McKenney, of Massachusetts. 
F. W. Northrop, of Connecticut. 

J. H. Nelson, of Michigan. 
William V. Porter, of New York. 
E. D. Ropes, of Massachusetts. 
Walter K. Scott, of Indiana. 
Captain D. C. Smith, of the 1st Minnesota Volunteers. 
W. M. Smith, of Indiana. 

Albert P. Shreve, of Ohio. 

H. W. Snyder, of Pennsylvania. 

F. C. Tarr, of Maryland. 

William D. Thompson, of Pennsylvania. 
Thomas E. Williams, of Missouri. 
Charles A. Warner, of Minnesota. 
Charles F. Wilson, of Massachusetts. 
John 8S. Walker, of Maine. 

M. Wheeler Sargent, of Minnesota. 
Leander Campbell, of Indiana. 
William Jones, of Ohio. 

P. Edwin Dye, of New York. 
Allen A. Craig, of Pennsylvania. 
Nathan G. King, of Michigan. 
Eliphalet Rowell, of Maine. 

Henry D. Hoffman, of Illinois. 
James Lupton, of Ohio. 

Willard Hickox, of Ohio. 

E. D. Redington, of Vermont. 
Fenton F. Stevens, of Wisconsin. 
Joseph W. Drew, of Oregon. 

Levi Sterling, of Wisconsin. 


ADDITIONAL PAYMASTERS IN THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


Dudley W. Rhodes, of Ohio, April 21, 1863. 

Wellington Yrooman, of Western Virginia, April 22, 1863. 
Champion 8. Chase, of Wisconsin, May 8, 1863. 

George B. Congdon, of Wisconsin, May 14, 1863. 
Josiah Tilden, of Illinois, May 27, 1863. 

Marshall Grover, of Indiana, June 17, 1863. 

Nathaniel C. Sawyer, of Vermont, July 21, 1863. 

Henry C. Grout, of Michigan, July 22, 1863. 

Barnabus B. Hammond, of Rhode Island, July 24, 1868. 
George P. Lawrence, of Massachusetts, July 24, 1863. 
John S. Herrick, of Ohio, July 25, 1863. 

Josiah Miller, of Kansas, July 28, 1863. 

William C. Lupton, of Indiana, August 8, 1863. 

George Truesdale, of New York, August 10, 1863. 
James 8. Thurston, of New York, August 11, 1863. 
Robert D. Clark, of Pennsylvania, August 12, 1863. 
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Edward J. Mallett, of New York, August 12, 1863. 

Edward G. Fahnestock, of Pennsylvania, August 14, 1863. 
John H. Dolman, of Ohio, August 14, 1863. 

Owen T. Turney, of Ohio, August 14, 1863. 

Chambers Baird, of Ohio, August 17, 1863. 

John W. Wallace, of Pennsylvania, August 18, 1863. 

Selden E. Marvin, of New York, August 27, 1863. 

Nicholas St. John Green, of Massachusetts, August 31, 1863. 
Charles R. Littlefield, of New York, September 1, 1863. 
Ethan 8. Reynolds, of Indiana, September 4, 1863. 
Benjamin L. Martin, of Indiana, September 15, 1863. 
Benjamin Gregory, of New Jersey, September 18, 1863. 
George W. Hanck, of Ohio, September 19, 1863, 

William H. H. Allen, of New Hampshire, September 22, 1863. 
David T. Dickson, of Illinois, October 3, 1863. 

Edward Walcott, of Massachusetts, October 7, 1863. 

Peter P. G. Hall, of Pennsylvania, November 6, 1863. 
George Putnam, of California, November 17, 1863. 

Elias Cosper, of Illinois, November 18, 1863. 

Joseph Moore, Jr., of Pennsylvania, December 5, 1863. 


COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT. 


TO BE COMMISSARIES OF SUBSISTENCE, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 


Edwin T. Bridges, of Illinois, March 17, 1863. 
Edward Wright, of New York, March 20, 1863. 
Thomas W. G. Fry, of New York, March 21, 1863. 
Henry B. Merrell, of Wisconsin, March 21, 1863. 
Micah S. Croswell, of Minnesota, March 27, 1863. 
Joseph A. Goldthwait, of Massachusetts, April 22, 1863. 
John W. Corwyn, of Ohio, April 23, 1863. 

Edward Harding, of Missouri, April 28, 1863. 

William R. Irwin, of Indiana, April 28, 1863. 

William Barr, of Missouri, April 28, 1863. 

Hugh L. McKee, of Ohio, May 4, 1863. 

James G. Craig, of Indiana, May 9, 1863. 

Andrew J. McCoy, of Wisconsin, May 20, 1863. 
Charles B. Devereaux, of Pennsylvania, May 20, 1863. 
Charles Doty, of Wisconsin, May 25, 1863. 

Henry R. Sibley, of Massachusetts, May 30, 1863. 
Edward P. Williams, of Indiana, June 1, 1863. 

John B. Pearce, of Ohio, June 2, 1863. 

George R. Weber, of Illinois, June 22, 1863. 

Gilbert S. Clark, of New Jersey, June 24, 1863. 

Isaac B. Wiggin, of Pennsylvania, June 30, 1863. 

J. E. Chalfant, of Pennsylvania, June 30, 1863. 

John Kayser, of Missouri, July 2, 1863. 

Edward Muller, of Indiana, July 2, 1863. 

Andrew C. Shepperd, of Indiana, July 2, 1863. 

James L. Orr, of Indiana, July 2, 1863. 

John Hall, of Maine, July 8, 1863. 

Charles 8S. Garfield, of Ohio, July 28, 1863. 

John Cusack, of the District of Columbia, August 1, 1863. 
Frederick W. Clemens, of New York, August 5, 1863. 
Henry C. Wilson, of Ohio, August 8, 1863. 

Nicholas H. Owings, of Indiana, August 15, 1863. 

J. J. Palmer, of Indiana, August 17, 1863. 

William L. Kenly, of Maryland, August 19, 1863. 
George C. Wetherbee, of Massachusetts, August 19, 1863. 
William P. Saunders, of Ohio, August 19, 1863. 
Edward L. Gooding, of Illinois, August 22, 1868. 
Marshall P. Chapin, of Indiana, September 4, 1863. 
William R. Wasson, of New York, September 14, 1863. 
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William A. Nichols, of Pennsylvania, September 17, 1863. 
Robert M. Collins, of Michigan, October 14, 1863. 

Isaac R. Clark, of New York, November 10, 1863. 

Private George I. Trumbull, of the 114th Illinois Volunteers. 
Calvin Gilbert, of Pennsylvania. 

George A. J. Overton, of the 2d Minnesota Volunteers. 

J. A. Leonard, of Minnesota. 

Hiram W. Haskell, of New York. 

Lieutenant Thomas Bonsall, of the 4th West Virginia Cavalry. 
Lieutenant James W. Davis, of the 49th Illinois Volunteers. 
James N. Potter, of New York. 

First Lieutenant Stephen Jeffers, of the 96th Illinois Volunteers. 
Sylvester A. Ballou, of Ilinois. 

Lieutenant Alonzo B. Valentine, of the 10th Vermont Volunteers. 
Lieutenant George E. Jones, of the 7th Vermont Volunteers. 
Albert F. Ransom, Clerk in Subsistence Department. 

Isaac N. Comstock, of New York. 

Lieutenant Joseph C. Brand, of the 66th Ohio Volunteers. 
Lieutenant Stephen C. Miller, of the 7th Minnesota Volunteers. 
Isaac A. Rosecrans, of New York. 

T. J. Copp, of Iowa. 

H. M. Comstock, of Wisconsin. 

L. H. Douglass, of the 12th Indiana Volunteers. 

Lieutenant Bradley D. Lee, of the 19th Connecticut Volunteers. 
Thomas N. Newson, of Maine. 

William H. Parkhurst, of Rhode Island. 

Calvin H. Upham, of Wisconsin. 

J. B. Young, of Lowa. 

William R. Seymour, of New York. 

Benjamin L. Chadbourne, of Maine. 

R. H. Melton, of Missouri. 

Shubael M. Blackwell, of Maine. 

Captain John C. Livezey, of the 36th Indiana Volunteers. 
James B. Scott, of Wisconsin. 

N. H. Oglesbee, of Indiana. 

H. W. Maxwell, of Iowa. 

Charles Brewster, of New York. 

Lumley Igledew, of Wisconsin. 

Lieutenant William C. Kimball, of the 8th Virginia Volunteers. 
G. W. Eddy, of Maine. 

Rufus King, of Wisconsin. 


Dismissals 
For the Week ending February 13, 1864. 


Colonel James B. Swain, Scott’s 900 Cavalry, New York Volunteers, to date 
February 12, 1864. 

_— James Murphy, 6th Regiment Invalid Corps, to date February 12, 
1864. 
‘ Captain John Hopper, 21st Regiment Invalid Corps, to date February 10, 
864. 

First Lieutenant L. L. Dyer, 14th Connecticut Volunteers, to date January 
11, 1864. 

Lieutenant L. Denny, 20th Kentucky Volunteers, to date February 8, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant J. M. Tasker, 1st Regiment Invalid Corps, to date Febru- 
ary 8, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant James McMillan, 35th New Jersey Veteran Volunteers, 
to date February 8, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant George W. Arndt, Invalid Corps, to date February 12, 
1864, 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked :— 
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Captain Lucien H. Southard, 2d New York Cavalry, he having been pre- 
viously discharged on tender of resignation. 

Surgeon Michael D. Benedict, 75th New York Volunteers, and he is restored 
to his command, provided the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of 
his State. 

Restored to Commission. 


The following officer, heretofore dismissed, is restored, provided the vacancy 
has not been filled by the Governor of his State :— 
Captain W. W. Mayne, 4th New Hampshire Volunteers. 


. Dismissals 
For the Week ending February 20, 1864. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Wills De Hass, 77th Ohio Volunteers, to date December 
7, 1863. 

Captain John Mann, 31st Ohio Volunteers, to date February 15, 1864. 

Assistant Surgeon A. L. Williams, 74th Ohio Volunteers, to date January 
26, 1864. 

Assistant Surgeon Jonathan E. Davis, 27th Michigan Volunteers; and 
Assistant Surgeon H. S. Taft, 105th Ohio Volunteers, to date January 18, 1864. 

First Lieutenant James Martin, 3lst Ohio Volunteers, to date February 15, 
1864. 

First Lieutenant Levi Sergent, 135th Illinois Volunteers, to date January 
26, 1864. 

First Lieutenant W. D. Halbert, lst Pennsylvania Reserves, to date Febru- 
ary 20, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant James R. Elliott, 76th Illinois Volunteers, to date Febru- 
ary 17, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Anderson Dawson, Ist Virginia Cavalry, to date Febru- 
ary 18, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Lafayette McCarty, 23d Regiment Invalid Corps, to date 
February 19, 1864. 


Dismissal Confirmed. 


The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the following case has been con- 
firmed :— 

Captain Converse G. Morgan, 11th New Hampshire Volunteers, to date 
April 10, 1863. 


Dismissals Revoked. 
The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked :— 
Captain Thornton Smith, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers. 
Captain Elias Combs, 5th New York Artillery, and he is honorably dis- 
charged as of the date of dismissal. 


Restored to Commission. 


The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided the 
vacancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States :— 

Colonel A. Moore, 28th Ohio Volunteers. 

Captain George A. Yeager, 50th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Major Martin J. Byrne, 13th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Major William M. Mabry, 11th Illinois Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon Charles Stein, 58th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Samuel C. Sloan, 33d Missouri Volunteers. 


Dismissals 
For the Week ending February 27, 1864. 
Captain Thomas P. Stout, 22d Regiment Invalid Corps, to date February 28, 
1864. 


Captain Frank W. C. Fox, 153d New York Volunteers, to date February 25, 
1864. 


Vou. I.—23 
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Captain John A. Brewster, 68d Indiana Volunteers, to date February 27, 
1864. 

Captain John H. McCune, 31st Ohio Volunteers, to date February 15, 1864, 
erroneously published February 23, 1864, as Captain John Mann, 31st Ohio 
Volunteers. 

Captain Gustave Meiser, 18th Regiment Invalid Corps, to date February 22, 
1864. 

Chaplain Elisha F, Watson, 11th Massachusetts Volunteers, to date Febru- 
ary 24, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Isaac M. Bebee, 12th Regiment Invalid Corps, to date 
February 22, 1864. 


Dismissals Approved. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
approved :— 

Major J.Q. Anderson, 17th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date February 18, 1864. 

Major R. Reinhold, 17th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date February 18, 1864. 

Lieutenant John S Veasey, 12th New Hampshire Volunteers, to date Febru- 
ary 15, 1864. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked :— 
First Lieutenant Thomas B. Burrows, 18th United States Infantry. 
Lieutenant Upton Wilson, 5th Kentucky Volunteers. 


Restored to Commission. 


The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided the 
vacancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 

Chaplain A. O. Brickman, Ist Maryland Cavalry. 

Surgeon J. R. Leal, 144th New York Volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. L. Wiley, 5th Illinois Cavalry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James M. Stevens, 55th Ohio Volunteers. 

Captain W. A. Comi, 8th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 


Dismissals 
For the Week ending March 5, 1864. 


Lieutenant-Colonel George H. Bowman, 102d Ohio Volunteers, to date March 
4, 1864. 

Captain Edwin J. Fosha, 91st Illinois Volunteers, to date February 29, 1864. 

Captain R. H. Higgins, 59th Ohio Volunteers, to date February 29, 1864. 

Captain Francis E, Tyler, 74th New York Volunteers, to date February 8, 
1864. 

Captain R. M. Taylor, 12th New York Cavalry, to date February 11, 1864. 

Captain Timothy Guilford, 20th Connecticut Volunteers, to date December 
7, 1863. 9 

Captain Charles Garettson, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers, to date 
March 5, 1864. 

Captain H. B. White, and Second Lieutenant 8. Zane, 10th Ohio Battery, to 
date March 4, 1864. 

Hospital Chaplain John A. Spooner, United States Army, and First Lieu- 
tenant and Adjutant John Dessauer, 39th New York Volunteers, to date Febru- 
ary 8, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Gordon Winslow, 5th New York Veteran Volunteers, to 
date February 8, 1864. 

First Lieutenant William H. Ashford, 12th New York Cavalry, to date Febru- 
ary 11, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Stephen L. Hubbard, 2d Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, to 
date February 1, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Henry Heath, 11th Massachusetts Volunteers, to date 
February 15, 1864. 

First Lieutenant John T. Baynes, 5th Pennsylvania Reserves; First Lieu- 
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tenant James A. Keefer, 5th Pennsylvania Reserves; First Lieutenant John 
Jones, 2d Battalion Invalid Corps; and Second Lieutenant E L. Palmer, 11th 
Regiment Invalid Corps, to date March 3, 1864. 


The following officers, to date February 1, 1864, for absence without proper 
authority, having been published officially and failed to appear before the 
Commission :— 

Captain Hugh Erwin, 24th Indiana Volunteers. 

Captain D. C. Holdredge, 23d Wisconsin Volunteers. 

Captain W. Roberts, 14th Maine Volunteers. 

Captain Benjamin Warren, 26th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Captain G. W. Brown, 59th Indiana Volunteers. 

Captain E. P. Boas, 20th Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain T. H. Hedrick, 15th Iowa Volunteers. 

Captain J. W. Hopkins, 93d Illinois Volunteers. 

, Captain F. Leguin, 76th Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain A. F. F. Hall, 14th Maine Volunteers. 

Adjutant G. E. Davis, 20th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant T. P. Wylie, 101st Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Lieutenant H. J. Webber, 59th Indiana Volunteers. 

Lieutenant 8. C. Collins, 23d Indiana Volunteers. 

Lieutenant B. Hubbell, 32d Ohio Volunteers. 

Lieutenant J. H. Ewing, 28th Illinois Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Ezekiel A. Colman, 1st Kansas Colored Troops. 


Dismissal Approved. 


The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the following case has been 
approved :— 
Second Lieutenant McKelvie J. Unger, 2d California Cavalry, to date Janu- 
ary 21, 1864. 
Dishonorably Discharged. 
First Lieutenant C. W. Laing, 13th Michigan Battery, to date March 2, 1864. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked :— 

Surgeon William H. Thayer, 14th New Hampshire Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant William G. McConnell, 62d Illinois Volunteers, and he is 
discharged upon tender of resignation as of the date of dismissal. 


Restored to Commission. 


The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided the 
vacancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States :— 
Captain William H. Hill, 81st Ohio Volunteers, and First Lieutenant Herman 
Bader, 29th Missouri Volunteers. 
Assistant Surgeon E. W. Buck, 8lst New York Volunteers. 
W. A. NICHOLS, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 


Personal Items. 


Lieutenant-General Grant left Washington, March 11, for Nashville, Tenn. 

Major-General Meade was visited at his head-quarters, Army of the Poto- 
mac, by General Grant, on the 10th ultimo. 

Major-General Phil. Sheridan is visiting Cincinnati on a brief leave of ab- 
sence. 

Major-General Banks held a grand cavalry review at Carrolton, La., the 
last of February. 

Major-Generals Hancock and Burnside are actively engaged in recruiting 
their respective corps to the number of fifty thousand each. 

Major-General Gillmore returned from Florida to Port Royal on the 16th of 
February. 
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Major-General Thomas announces Acting Aides-de-Camp Lieutenants James 
K. Reynolds and Wm. L. Porter, Assistant Adjutant-Generals upon his staff. 

Major-General Lew. Wallace, of Indiana, passed through Columbus, Ohio, 
on his way to Washington, March 9. 

Brigadier-General William F. Barry has left Washington to assume a com- 
mand in the Grand Division of the Mississippi. 

Brigadier-General A. P. Howe, of the 6th Army Corps, is transferred to the 
position of chief of artillery. 

Brigadier-General Carr takes command of General Davidson’s division in 
General Steele’s army, and Brigadier-General Nathan Kimball succeeds to the 
command of General Carr’s divisiort. 

Brigadier-General Davidson reports to the Cavalry Bureau, Washington. 

Colonel L. C. Baker is authorized to yaise a brigade of cavalry for special 
service. 

Colonel Devereaux, of the 19th Massachusetts Volunteers, has resigned his 
commission. , 

Colonel Chickering, of the 8d Massachusetts Cavalry, is made Assistant 
Provost-Marshal General of Louisiana. 

Colonel J. G. Parkhurst, 9th Michigan Volunteers, is appointed Provost- 
Marshal of the Department of the Cumberland. 

Colonel John G. Mitchell, of the 118th Ohio, commands the brigade recently 
under the command of Brigadier-General John Beatty. 

Colonel William Moore, of the 73d Pennsylvania Regiment, has resigned on 
account of the wounds received at Chancellorsville disabling and rendering 
him unfit for active duty. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Slocum, 82d Indiana Volunteers, died on the 4th of 
March, of wounds received in the recent advance on Tunnel Hill. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John P. Sanderson, 13th U.S. Infantry, is appointed 
Provost-Marshal General of the Department of Missouri. 

Major John S. Hill, 12th New Jersey Volunteers, is honorably discharged 
the service, on account of continued ill health. 

Major Bogie, wounded badly, and captured by the rebels at Olustee, at last 
reports was still living. 

Japtain Paul Babcock, Jr., has been appointed Chief Signal Officer for the 
Army of the Cumberland. 

Lieutenant Catlin, of Brigadier-General Grierson’s staff, is missing, and 
supposed to have been captured by the enemy. 


Regular Navn. 


Ordered. 


Feb. 18.—Captain W. M. Walker, ordered to the command of the Ossipee 
(second rate). 


Feb. 12.—Commander J. C. Beaumont, ordered to the command of the 
Mackinaw (third rate). 

Feb. 18.—Commander E. Donaldson, detached from the command of the 
Keystone State, and ordered to the command of the Seminole. 

Feb. 24.—Commander Overton Carr, ordered to the navy-yard, Washington. 

March 5.—Commander N. C. Bryant, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral 
Gregory for duty. 

March 8.—Commander J. C. Beaumont, ordered temporarily to command the 
Dacotah. Commander Daniel Ammen, ordered temporarily to command the 
Shenandoah. 


Feb, 12.—Lieutenant-Commander E. E. Stone, detached from the North 
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Atlantic Blockading Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander Samuel Magaw’s 
orders to command the Mahaska revoked. 

Feb. 15.—Lieutenant-Commander Weld N. Allen, detached from the West 
Gulf Squadron. 

Feb. 16.—Lieutenant-Commander A. Hopkins, detached from the South At- 
lantic Squadron. 

Feb. 22.—Lieutenant-Commander M. P. Jones, detached from the Navy-Yard, 
Washington, and ordered to the command of the Pocahontas. 

Feb, 23.—Lieutenant-Commander E. E. Stone, ordered to the command of 
the Chippewa, to relieve Lieutenant-Commander T C. Harris, ordered North 
Lieutenant-Commander Wm. Mitchell, detached from ordnance duty at navy 
yard, Washington. 

March Z.—Lieutenant-Commander J. 8S. Skerrett’s orders to command the 
Katahdin revoked, and ordered to command the Aroostook, to relieve Lieu- 
tenant-Commander C. Hatfield, ordered North. 

March 8.—Lieutenant-Commander C. 8. Norton, detached (sick) from the 
Fort Jackson. Lieutenant-Commander Greenleaf Cilley, ordered to the Fort 
Jackson. 

March 8.—Lieutenant-Commander A. A. Semmes, ordered to ordnance duty 
at Philadelphia. Lieutenant-Commander Wm. Mitchell, ordered to ordnance 
duty. 


Feb, 12.—Lieutenant B. P. Smith, ordered to the Mackinaw (third — 

Feb. 16.—Lieutenant A. T. Mahan, detached from the Seminole, and ordered 
North. 

Feb. 18.—Lieutenant Henry W. Miller, ordered to the Nereus. Lieutenant 
A. Kautz, detached from the Nereus, and ordered to the Pacific Squadron. 

Feb, 20.—Lieutenant Lloyd Phenix, ordered to the Niagara. 

Feb. 27.—Lieutenant James A. Doyle, ordered to the Naval Station, Balti- 
more, Md. 

March 2.—Lieutenant C. M. Schoonmaker, detached from the West Gulf 
Squadron, and ordered North. 

March 5.—Lieutenant H. E. Mullan, detached from the Mendota, and oflered 
tothe Nereus. Lieutenant H. W. Miller, detached from the Nereus, and ordered 
to the Mendota. 

March 9.—Lieutenant M. 8S. Stuyvesant, detached from the South Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron. 


Feb. 18.—Ensigns W. R. Bridgman and A. 8. Baker, detached from the Nia- 
gara, and ordered to the Pacific Squadron. Ensign Charles 8. Cotton, ordered 
to the West Gulf Squadron. 

Feb. 19.—Acting Ensign W. W. Hendrickson, detached from the Brooklyn, 
and ordered to the Pacific Squadron. 

Feb, 20.—Acting Ensign. William S. Dana, detached from the Niagara, and 
ordered to the Brooklyn. Acting Ensign Williamson Dunn, detached from the 
Brooklyn, and ordered to the Pacific Squadron. 

"eb, 23.—Acting Ensign R. C. Irvin, detached from the Niagara, and ordered 
to the Glaucus. 


Feb, 22.—Assistant Surgeon Edward M. Stein, detached from South Atlantic 
Squadron. Assistant Surgeon A. Matthewson, detached from the Minnesota. 

Feb. 23.—Assistant Surgeon B. F. Kidder, ordered to the navy-yard, New 
York. Passed Assistant Surgeon S. Robinson, detached from navy-yard, New 
York, and ordered to the Cyane, to relieve Surgeon Wm. Johnson, Jr. Assist 
ant Surgeon A. W. H. Hawkins, ordered to the Naval Asylum. 

Feb, 24.—Assistant Surgeon T. Wolverton, detached from Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Assistant Surgeon J. H. 
Macomber, detached from the Osceola, and ordered to Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea 

Feb. 25.—Assistant Surgeon F. B. A. Lewis, detached from the St. Louis, 
and ordered to return to the United States. Assistant Surgeon E. S. Matthews, 
detached from the Lancaster, and ordered to return to the United States. 

Feb, 29.—Fleet Surgeon W. M. Wood, detached from North Atlantic Squad. 
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ron, and waiting orders. Surgeon J. L. Fox, detached from the Niagara, and 
ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron as fleet-surgeon. Surgeon C. D. Max- 
well, detached from the navy-yard, Washington, and ordered to the Niagara. 

March 3.—Assistant Surgeon Joseph Hugg, detached from the North Caro- 
lina, and ordered to the Connecticut. Assistant Surgeon C. H. White, detached 
from the Huron, and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon J. R. Little, detached 
from the Connecticut, and ordered North. 

March 4.—Assistant Surgeon George W. Woods, detached from the Mohawk, 
and ordered North. 

March 5.—Assistant Surgeon Louis Zenzen, ordered to the Naval Hospital, 
New York. 

March 7.—Assistant Surgeon Matthew Chalmers, ordered to the Catskill. 
Assistant Surgeon R. Willard, detached from the Catskill, and ordered home. 


Feb. 13.—Assistant Paymaster A. McC.- Bishop, ordered to the Mendota. 
Feb, 22.—Paymaster W. A. Ingersoll, ordered to the Naval Station, Norfolk. 
March 4.—Paymaster R. C. Spalding, ordered to the Circassian. 


Feb. 23.—Midshipman Clarence Rathborn, detached from the Niagara, and 
ordered to the Naval Academy. 


Feb, 20.—Chief Engineer R. M. Partleman, ordered in charge of engines of 
the Colorado. 

March 4.—Chief Engineer John P. Whittle, detached (sick) from special 
duty at Providence, R. I. 


March 5.—First Assistant Engineer Thomas 8. Cunningham, detached from 
the Mingo, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory. 


Feb. 16.—Second Assistant Engineer Edward Farmer, detached from the 
Kanawha, and waiting orders. 

Feb, 22.—Second Assistant Engineer James H. Morrison, ordered to the 
Tuka. 

Feb, 24.—Second Assistant Engineer E. D. Leavitt, Jr., ordered to duty con- 
nected with boiler-experiments. 

March 1.—Second Assistant Engineer C. Lindsly, detached from the Tusca- 
rora, and waiting orders. 

March 9.—Second Assistant Engineer James H. Morrison’s orders to the 
luka revoked. 


Feb. 15.—Third Assistant Engineer Henry Bulkley, detached from the Mar- 
blehead, and ordered to the Mackinaw. 

Feb. 24.—Third Assistant Engineers M. A. Sutherland and F. W. Bissett, 
detached from the Marblehead, and ordered to duty connected with boiler-ex- 
periments. Third Assistant Engineer J. H. Lewars, ordered to duty connected 
with boiler-experiments. 


Feb. 18.—Gunner J. A. Ballard, detached from the Naval Magazine, New 
York, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 
‘eb. 19.—Boatswain E. Kenney, ordered to the Saranac. Boatswain Charles 
Miller, ordered to the Seminole. 
Feb. 20.—Sailmaker John C. Herbert, ordered to the Ticonderoga. 
March 2.—Gunner H. W. Fitzosborn, detached from the St. Mary. 


Resignations Accepted. 


Feb. 16.—Midshipman Daniel Edgar. 

Feb, 18.—Sailmaker Charles Laurence. 

Feb. 19.—C. Lyon, Jr., Samuel Laurence, Jr. 

Feb. 24.—Midshipmen James W. Kerr, A. 8. Post, and Nelson Taylor. 
Feb. 29.—Midshipman J. H. MeMurdy. 

March 3.—Midshipman George Austen. 

March 7.—Boatswain John Ross. 

March 9.—Third Assistant Engineer George W. Geddes. 
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The following Midshipmen have been found deficient and dropped:—S. N. Kessler, 
M. B. Silver, J. B. Stow, Theodore P. West, T. D. Sedman, W. W. Sherman, 
W. C. Talbot, F. W. Agnel, J. A. Marland, J. W. Cathcart, W. M. Hays, J. Jones, 
W. R. Babbitt, H. M. Ridgely, J. T. Carr, C. D. Harrington. 


Dolunteer Navp. 


Feb. 12.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. McDearmid, ordered to command 
the Governor Buckingham, to relieve Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Saltonstall, 
detached and ordered temporarily to the navy-yard, Boston. 

Feb. 18.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant T. F. Wade, detached from the com- 
mand of the Arthur, and ordered North. 

Feb. 19.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant F. 8. Hill, ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Feb. 23.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Abraham Christian, detached from 
the command of the Sarah Bruen. 


eb. 12.—Acting Master H. L. Sturgis, ordered to report to Major-General 
Butler, United States Army. 

Feb. 13.—Acting Master J. E. Stannard, ordered to the command of the 
Arthur. 

Feb. 15.—Acting Master Charles C. Ricker, detached from the Flambeau, 
and waiting orders. Acting Master William Hedger, detached from the Saco, 
and ordered to the North Carolina. Acting Master W. H. Winslow, detached 
from the Marblehead, and ordered to the Mackinaw. Acting Master William 
F. Hunt, ordered to the Saco. 

Feb. 17.—Acting Master R. J. Hoffner, detached from the Princeton, and 
ordered to the Galena. 

Feb. 19.—Acting Masters Charles E. Hawkins and 8. H. Cornell, ordered to 
the Pacific Squadron. Acting Master Nelson Provost, detached from the 
command of the Anacostia, and ordered to the Pacific Squadron. Acting 
Master A. 8. Megathlin, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Master 
Jacob Kimball, ordered to the Niagara. Acting Master Robert Spavin, 
detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Feb. 20.—Acting Master J. H. Eldredge, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, 
and ordered to command of the Delaware. Acting Master D. P. Heath, detached 
from the command of the Horace Beales. 

eb. 22.—Acting Master Elnathan Lewis, ordered to the Saranac, to relieve 
Acting Master H. 8. Young. Acting Master D. S. Murphy, ordered to the 
Canonicus. Acting Master W. W. Crowninshicid, ordered to the Ohio. 

Feb. 23.—Acting Master Lewis G. Cook, detached from the Virginia. Acting 
Master C. W. Lee, ordered to command of the Wamsutta. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Master C. H. Hamilton, ordered to the Princeton. | 

Feb. 26.—Acting Master C. E. Hawkins’s orders to the Pacific Squadron 
revoked. Acting Master A. M. Keith, ordered to the Iuka, vice Acting Master 
N. Graham, ordgred to command the Cactus. Acting Master John C. Hamlin 
(sick), detached from the command of the Cactus. 

March 1.—Acting Master F. 8S. Turner, ordered to command of the Relief. 
Acting Master C. C. Ricker, ordered to the Relief. 

March 2.—Acting Master John S. Dennis, detached from the command of 
the Oleander. Acting Master William Bates, detached (sick) from the Atlanta. 

March 3.—Acting Master E. D. March, detached from the Vandalia, and 
ordered to the Saranac. 

March 8.—Acting Master John Rose, appointed and ordered to the U. 8. 
Steamer Portsmouth. 

March 9.—Acting Master J. A. Hannum, detached from navy-yard, Boston, 
and waiting orders. Acting Master W. W. Crowninshield, detached from the 
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Ohio, and waiting orders. Acting Master Charles H. Hamilton, detached 
from the Princeton, and waiting orders. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


Feb. 15.—William Symonds. 

Feb. 18.—F. 8. Hopkins, F. G. R. Lennan, and H. Z. Howard. 

Feb. 19.—C. L: Crandall. 

Feb, 20.—William D. Taber. 

Feb, 22.—W. S. Church. 

Feb. 24.—Albion R. Gibbs. 

Feb. 25 —Cyrus K. Porter. 

Feb. 27.—William W. Meeteer, John L. Hall, C. A. Hendrickson, George T. 
Emerson, and Joseph B. Barker. 

Feb. 29.—John P. Zettick. 

March 4.—M. 8S. Porter, J. G. Meesner, and L. R. Vance. 

March 8.—Ira Bursley, Robert Morris, and John P. Chadwick. 

March 9.—Charles H. Sinclair. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


Feb. 12.—Charles H. Littlefield, and ordered to the Nereus (third rate); J. 
W. Merryman, and ordered to the Mattabesett (third rate). 

Feb. 13.—C. H. Packer, and ordered tothe Sam Rotan (fourth rate); J. E. 
Van Devanter, and ordered to the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

Feb. 16.—John Utter. 

Feb. 24.—William H. Webb, and ordered to the U.S. Steamer Saginaw, 
James H. Brockway, and ordered to the U.S. Steamer Saginaw; Jeremiah 
Mitchell, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Lancaster; John 8S. Griscom, and 
ordered to the U.S. Steamer Mackinaw. 

Feb. 26.—Charles Stanley, and ordered to the U. 8S. Steamer Honeysuckle. 

Feb, 27.—Henry B. Colby, and ordered to the U.S. Steamer Beauregard. 

Feb, 29.—William H. Metz, and ordered to the U. 8S. Steamer Potomac; 
Thomas Russell, and ordered to the U.S. Steamer Sea-Foam; Thomas Stevens, 
and ordered to the U. 8S. Steamer Nightingale. 

March 2.—J. F. F. Bangs, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

March 3.—Maurice Digard, and ordered to the U. 8. Steamer Mendota. 

March 8.—James W. Brown, and ordered to the U. 8. Steamer Kittatinny. 

March 9 —Henry C. Leslie, and ordered to the U.S. Steamer Wabash; Jacob 
Barron, and ordered to the Pacific Squadron. 


a 

Feb. 12.—Acting Ensign L. Wight, ordered to the Mendota (third rate); 
Acting Ensign John B. Trott, ordered to the Mendota (third rate) 

Feb. 15.—Acting Ensign B. F. Russell, detached (sick) from the Arkansas; 
Acting Ensign Maurice W. McEntee, detached from the Katahdin, and waiting 
orders; Acting Ensign Gardner Cottrell, F. H. D’Estimauville, and Joseph 
P. Gallagher, detached from the Flambeau, and ordered to the Tecumseh. 

Feb. 16.—Acting Ensign J. H. Jackson, detached from the Primrose, and 
ordered to the Commodore Perry; Acting Ensign George Dunn, detached 
from the East Gulf Squadron, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Feb. 18.—Acting Ensign A. J. Brower, detached from the Tritonia, and 
ordered to the Heliotrope. 

Feb, 25.—Acting Ensign William B. Mix, detached from the Governor Buck- 
ingham, and ordered to the Mackinaw. Acting Ensign M. J. Smith, detached 
from the Pocahontas, and ordered to the Bermuda. 

March 1.—Acting Ensign Robert B. Morris, detached from the Massasoit, 
and ordered to the Relief. 

March 2.—Acting Ensign John Utter, ordered to the Brooklyn. 

March 7.—Acting Ensign William Betts, ordered to the Mackinaw. 

March 9.—Acting Ensign E. H. Watkeys, ordered to the Queen. 

March 10.— Acting Ensign J. J. McKinley, ordered to the Pocahontas; 
Acting Ensign J. J. Kane, detached from the M. A. Wood, and ordered to 
report at New York. 
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Appoinicd Acting Master's Mates, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


Feb. 12.—Carlton Race, Allen W. Snow, Isaac H. Houston, and Benjamin 
Heath, Jr. 

Feb. 16.—Nathaniel W. Freeman. 

Feb. 18.—Edward Manning and Henry Wolfe. 

Feb, 22.—E. F. Small. 

Feb, 23.—F. A. Sherman and Charles Sidney. 

Feb, 24.—George L. Jordan, Alfred J. Emery, Samuel Eldredge, and H. 
Wissling. 

Feb, 29.—John F. Baker. 

March 1.—George P. Gifford, John Deveraux, Charles H. Cleveland, Thomas 
Pindar, Horace B. Patten, and J. R. Taylor. 

March 8.—Albert H. Morgan. 

March 4.—J. L. Harris and A. A. Delano. 

March 8.—Ruel B. Pray and Samuel 8. Bumpus. 

March 9.—F. L. Wheeler, Sturgis Center, Henry Webb, and Chas. D. Duncan. 

March 10.—N. B. Hinckley, and Thomas Nickerson. 


Appointed Acting Master’s Mates. 


Feb. 12.—E. M. Hensley, and ordered to the U.S. Steamer Mackinaw. 

Feb, 18. —William Clark, U.S. Steamer Poppy, and John Dashields, of the 
U. 8. Steamer Sophronia. 

Feb. 15.—William H. Finn, and ordered to the Shawsheen. 

Feb. 16.—David Jewell, ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Feb. 18.—Charles A. Brown, U. 8. Steamer Fredonia. 

Feb, 23.—James W. Baxter, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Feb. 25.—G. H. Klinehause, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Feb. 27.—William Farley, and ordered to the Tosco. 

Feb. 29.—William White, George C. Bates, and George Baumfule, ordered to 
the West Gulf Squadron. 

March 1.—James Hagan, U. 8. Steamer Unadilla. 

March 4.—John Smith, ordered to the Ticonderoga. 

March 7,—Charles J. Stanley, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Mackinaw, 

March 8.—John C. Wood, U.S. Steamer Queen. 

March 9.—Andrew B. Flynn, ordered to the U. 8. Steamer Vermont; Charles 
A. Austin, U. 8. Steamer Braziliera. 


Feb. 12.—Acting Master’s Mate W. S. Johns, ordered to the Mendota. 

Feb. 13.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas C. Barton and C. H. Neil, detached 
from the Henry Brinker, and ordered to the Commodore Perry. 

Feb. 15.—Acting Master’s Mate John W. Sanderson, ordered to the Com- 
modore Perry. 

Feb. 20.—Acting Master’s Mate E. M. Hensley, detached from the Macki- 
naw, and ordered to the Victoria; Acting Master’s Mate Z. Predmore, detached 
from the H. Beales, and ordered to the Savannah. 

Feb, 22.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas R. Jones, detached from the Arizona, 
and ordered North. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Master’s Mate George H. French, ordered to the Union; 
Acting Master’s Mate Horace Brooks, detached from the Bermuda, and ordered 
to the J. L. Davis. 

Feb. 25.—Acting Master’s Mate A. J. Lyon, detached from the J. L. Davis, 
and ordered North. 

Feb. 27.—Acting Master’s Mate F. S. Eastman, detached from the Dacotah, 
and ordered to the Savannah. 

Feb. 29.—Acting Master’s Mate A. C. Bowie, detached from the Alleghany, 
and ordered to the Rendezvous, Baltimore 

March 2.—Acting Master’s Mate Stephen Nelson, detached (sick) from the 
Orvetta. 

March 8.—Acting Master’s Mate Francis C. Simonds, ordered to the Massa- 
soit. 

March 10.—Acting Master’s Mates E. M. Boggs and Z. Predmore, ordered to 
the Pocahontas. 
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Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 


Feb. 15.—H. R. Ruckley, ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb. 16.—J. E. Gregory, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb. 19.—T. H. Clark and V. E. Gaskell, and ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Feb, 20.—Samuel Mendenhall, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Feb. 19.—J. H. Moses, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Feb. 23.—W. S. Donor, ordered to the Princeton. 

Feb. 25.—James R. May, and ordered to the navy-yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Feb. 26.—Elias C. Neal, and ordexed to the West Gulf Squadron. 

March 1.—Ephraim Dayton, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

March 8.—J. W. Boyden, ordered to the Ohio. 

March 5.—Stephen S. Green, and ordered to the North Carolina; W. H. 
Kinney, ordered to the Princeton; George F. Beasley, ordered to the Missis- 
sippi Squadron; Marcus F. Delano, ordered to the Ohio; George Dorg, ordered 
to the Emma; George M. Beard, ordered to the North Carolina. 

March 7.—Wm. D. Hoffman, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron; Frank A. 
Jordan, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

March 9.—Francis H. Atkins, and ordered to the Ohio; Howard M. Rundlett, 
and ordered to the Ohio; Henry L. Dearing, and ordered to the Ohio; William 
B. Lewis, ordered to the North Carolina. 

March 10.—Hiram C. Vaughan, and ordered to the Ohio; D. T. Whyborn, 
ordered to the North Carolina. 


Feb, 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon K. H. Bancroft, detached from the Ohio, 
and ordered to the Iosco. Acting Assistant Surgeon George 8. Eddy, detached 
from the Ohio, and ordered to the Iuka. 

Feb. 16,—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. E. Gregory, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the Commodore Perry. Acting Assistant Surgeon D. 
McLean, detached from the Galatea, and ordered to the West Gulf Blockading 
Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon H. 8. Ruckley, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. Acting Assist- 
ant Surgeon S. B. Hoppin, detached from the Flambeau, and waiting orders. 

Feb. 20.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Geo. W. Gale, detached from the Matta- 
besett, and ordered to the Galatea. 

Feb, 24.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. F. A. Adams, detached from the 
Nereus, and ordered to the Kensington. Acting Assistant Surgeon George F. 
Winslow, ordered to the Osceola. 

Feb. 27.—Acting Assistant Surgeon James R. May, detached from the navy- 
yard, Portsmouth, and ordered to the Kingfisher, to relieve Acting Assistant 
Surgeon Wescott. Acting Assistant Surgeon W. J. Donor, detached from the 
Princeton, and ordered to the Morse. 

Feb. 29.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. G. Parke, detached from the Victoria, 
and waiting orders. 

March 3.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. W. Hamilton, ordered to the Huron. 

March 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon L. H. Willard, ordered to the Mohawk. 

March 5.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. E. Barbour, detached from the 
Emma. 

March 7.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Kinney, detached from the Prince- 
ton, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. W. 
Boyden, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon George M. Beard, detached from the North Carolina, 
and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

March 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon M. F. Delano, detached from the Huron, 
and ordered to the U. 8. Steamer Mohawk. 

March 10.—Acting Assistant Surgeon D. D. T. Nestell, detached from the 
Clifton, and one month leave. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 
Feb. 12.—Charles Smith. 


Feb. 19.—Henry T. Wright. 
Feb. 24.—C. E. Mansfield, Farnum L. Oakley. 
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Feb. 25.—Samuel B. Huey. 
March 2.—James C. Graves. 


Feb. 13.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. W. McColley, ordered to the Iuka. 

Feb. 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster John C. Osterloh, ordered to the 
Cherokee. Acting Assistant Paymaster W. R. Sherwood, ordered to the Cor- 
nubia. 

Feb. 19.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. G. Musgrave, detached from the 
Governor Buckingham. Acting Assistant Paymasters George Work, George 
W. Allen, P. S. Towle, A. P. Eastlake, and Charles Cowley, ordered to New 
York for instruction. 

Feb. 20.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. R. Sherwood’s orders to the Cor- 
nubia revoked. Acting Assistant Paymasters A. G. Lathrop and W. C. Robins, 
ordered to New York for instruction. 

Feb. 22,—Acting Assistant Paymasters W. C. Robins, P. S. Towle, and A. G. 
Lathrop, ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting Assistant Paymaster 
Louis Sands, detached from the Naval Station, Norfolk, Va. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Ichabod Norton, detached from the Horace Beales. Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster G. S. Redfield, detached from the Circassian. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster W. T. Whittemore, ordered to the Circassian. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster George Work, ordered to the Tecumseh. 

Feb, 23.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles Cowley, ordered to the Lehigh, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster F. C. Imlay. Acting Assistant Pay- 
master George W. Allen, ordered to the Nantucket, to relieve Acting Assistant 
Paymaster L. L. Brigham. Acting Assistant Paymaster C. W. Clapp, ordered 
to New York for instruction. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Wilbur Ives, detached from the Ver- 
mont. Acting Assistant Paymaster F. H. Swan, detached from the Potomska. 
, Heb. 26.—Acting Assistant Paymasters John C. Sawyer and Charles Smith, 
ordered to New York for instruction. 

March 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. T. Wright, ordered to the Missis- 
sippi Squadron. 

March 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. T. Whittemore, detached from the 
Circassian. 

March 7.—Acting Assistant Paymaster R. F. Goodman, ordered to New York 
for instruction. Acting Assistant Paymaster A. P. Eastlake, ordered to the 
Cornubia. 

March 8.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles Loucke, ordered to New York 
for instruction. Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles E. Merrifield, ordered to 
the Mississippi Squadron. 


Feb. 24.—John N. Gallaher, appointed Acting Chief Engineer, and ordered 
to the Manhattan. 

Feb. 29.—George F. Hebard, appointed Acting Chief Engineer, and ordered 
to the Agamenticus. 

March 1.—John L, Peake, appointed Acting Chief Engineer, and ordered to 
the Saugus. 

March 5.—Acting Chief Engineer J. Q. A. Zeigler, ordered to the Monad- 
nock. 

March 10.—Acting Chief Engineer George F. Hebard, detached from the 
Agamenticus, and ordered to the Proteus. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 


Feb. 15.—John W. Kelsey, and ordered to the Circassian. 

Feb. 19.—-Theodore F. Lewis, and ordered to the Galatea. 

Feb. 22.—Daniel L. King, and ordered to the Tullahoma. 

Feb. 23.—Andrew Ingles, and ordered to the Algonquin. 

March 1.—Romeo E. Stall, and ordered to the Iroquois. 

March 2.—John E. Cooper, and ordered to the Newbern. 

March 4.—Benjamin F. Bee, and ordered to the Commodore Hull. 

March 8.—John H. Paget, and ordered to the Hetzel; John Loyd, and or- 
dered to the Saginaw. 
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Fe}, 24.—Acting First Assistant Engineer C. W. Pennington, detached from 
the Colorado, and ordered to the Saugus. 

March 7.—Acting First Assistant Engineer James W. Farrell, detached from 
the Tallapoosa, and ordered to the Proteus. 

March 10.—Acting First Assistant Engineer James W. Farrell, detached from 
the Proteus, and or ‘d to the Tallapoosa. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 


Feb. 13.—George Dereamer, U.S. Steamer Resolute. 

Feb. 15.—Charles Bennett, U. S. Steamer Delaware. 

Feb. 17.—John P. Cloyd, U.S. Steamer Saco. 

Feb, 20.—Frank H. Thurber, U.S. Steamer Cherokee. 

Feb, 22.—Alex. M. Geary, U.S. Steamer Stockdale; Robert Mulready, U.S. 
Steamer Philadelphia. 

Feb, 24.—John W. Harnett, U.S. Steamer Snowdrop. 

Feb. 25.—Henry Farmer, U.S. Steamer Kensington. 

March 1.—Charles Wines, U.S. Steamer Maumee. 

March 3.—John H. Rowe, U.S. Steamer South Carolina; Henry B. Green, 
U.S. Steamer Iuka. 

March 4.—George E. Allen, U. 8S. Steamer Lockwood. 

March 8.—Robert Fleming, U. 8. Steamer Tosco. 

March 10.—John Rodgers, U.S. Steamer Philippi. 


Feb. 12.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. H. Dinsmore, detached from 
the Osceola, and ordered to the Saco. Acting Second Assistant Engineer 
Robert Pallett, detached from the Saco, and ordered to the Osceola. Acting 
Second Assistant Engineer G. 8. Perkins, detached from the Colorado, and 
ordered to the Cornubia. 

Feb, 15.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer H. Wanklin, detached from the 
Minnesota, and ordered to the Wamsutta. Acting Second Assistant Engineer 
Edward Allen, detached from the Flambeau, and ordered to the Augusta. 

Feb. 17.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William Veitch, detached from 
the Emma, and ordered to the Maumee. Acting Second Assistant Engineer 
Henry Moyles, detached from the Augusta, and ordered to the Vanderbilt. 

Feb. 19.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Ansel B. Besse, detached from 
the Merrimac, and ordered to the Pink. Acting Second Assistant Engineer 
John Powers, detached from the Pink, and ordered to the Merrimac. 

Feb. 25.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Richard A. Spain, detached 
from the Sweetbriar, and ordered to the Tennessee. 

Feb. 26.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer E. C. Mayloy, detached from 
the Tennessee, and ordered North. 

Feb, 29.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer C. W. Doten, detached from the 
Governor Buckingham, and ordered to the Iuka. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 


Feb. 12.—James H. Dignon, ordered to the U. 8S. Steamer Iuka. 

Feb. 13.—William McFaul, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Proteus. 

Feb. 15.—Victor B, Stubbins, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Commodore 
Perry. 

Feb. 16.—Joseph Lybrand, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Henry Brinker; 
Charles F. Hirsch, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Circassian. 

Feb. 17.—Isaac H. Borden, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Circassian; John 
A. Pancoast, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Henry Brinker; William Rush, 
ordered to the U.S. Steamer Ella; James W. Hardman, ordered to the U.S. 
Steamer Primrose. 

Feb. 18.—Joseph Callahan, ordered tothe Naval Station, Baltimore, Maryland. 

‘eb. 19.—John Reilly, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Maumee; Thomas E. 
Taylor, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Wyandank. 

Feb, 20.—Thomas Walker, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Primrose. 

Feb. 22.—William Matthews, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Clyde; William 
H. Leonard, ordered to the East Gulf Blockading Squadron; Henry Greatorex, 
ordered to the U. S. Steamer Tullahoma; Enoch B. Carter, ordered to the U.8. 
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Steamer Tullahoma; Samuel R. Yeaton, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Algon- 
quin; Spencer Dewees, ordered to the U. 8S. Steamer Wamsutta; David 
McDonald, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Wamsutta. 

Feb, 23.—William P. Wynn, ordered to the U. 8. Steamer O. M. Pettit. 

Feb, 24.—Abraham Tester, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Montgomery; James 
Boyd, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Delaware; Edward Y. Peake, ordered to 
the U.S. Steamer King Philip. 

Feb, 25.—Alonzo G. Booth, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Cactus. 

Feb. 26.—William D. Hyde, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Pocahontas; James 
Fitzpatrick, ordered to the U. 8. Steamer Pontiac. 

Feb, 27.—Henry A. Brown, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Saco. 

March 1.—Marcelino Villazon, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Kensington. 

March 2.—Charles H. Keener, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Delaware. 

March 3.—Francis Van Gieson, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Wamsutta; 
Benjamin F. Napheys, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Wamsutta; Thomas W. Sil- 
liman, ordered to the U.S. Steamer R. R. Cuyler; William Wynn, ordered to 
the U.S. Steamer Philippi; Adophus C. Crocker, ordered to the U.S. Steamer 
R. R. Cuyler; Frank O. Brown, ordered to the U.S. Steamer R. R. Cuyler; 
Julius Hillman, ordered to the U. 8. Steamer Onondaga. 

March 4.—Henry W. Hutchinson, ordered to the U. 8. Steamer Henry 
Brinker; George M. Robinson, ordered to the navy-yard, Washington. 

March 5.—Theodore W. De Klyne, ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron; 
J. W. Smith and Albert Stewart, ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron; 
James W. Hardman, ordered to the U. 8. Steamer Primrose. 

March 7.—David S. Clarke, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Philippi. 

March 8.—Frederick C. Russell, ordered to the U. 8. Steamer Huron; James 
Creevy, ordered to the U.S. Steamer New London; Charles Hoskins, ordered 
to the U. 8. Steamer New London; John Dunlap, ordered to the U. 8. Steamer 
New London. 

March 9.—Seth Hartt, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Hunchback; George V. 
Payton, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Hunchback; William Wright, ordered to 
the U. 8. Steamer Vanderbilt. 

March 10.—Benjamin Randall, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Proteus. 


Feb. 12.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Doyle, detached from the 
Somerset, and ordered North; Acting Third Assistant Engineer Thomas L. 
Savery, detached from the Colorado, and ordered to the Cornubia; Acting 
Third Assistant Engineer Henry B. Green, detached from the Colorado, and 
ordered to the Iuka; Acting Third Assistant Engineer Robert Wallace, detached 
from the Colorado, and ordered to the Iuka. 

Feb. 15.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William H. Anderson, detached 
from the Flambeau, and ordered tothe Iuka; Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Charles Hickey, detached from the Iroquois, and ordered to the Shawsheen ; 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer John T. Earle, detached from the Iroquois, 
and ordered to the Victoria; Acting Third Assistant Engineer James Melton, 
detached from the Delaware, and ordered to the Shawsheen. 

Feb. 16.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Robert Ross, detached fiom the 
Henry Brinker, and ordered to the Commodore Perry. 

Feb. 17.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer H. C. Marrow, detached from 
the Primrose, and ordered tothe Shawsheen; Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Francis Dykes, detached from the Ella, and ordered to the Victoria. 

Feb. 19.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Theodore Hineline, detached from 
the Anacostia, and ordered to the Victoria; Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Charles Wines, ordered to the Maumee. 

Feb. 26.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer H. Greatorex, detached from the 
Tullahoma, and ordered to the Kensington. 

March 2.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer R. Wheeler, detached from navy- 
yard, New York, and ordered to the Merrimac. 

March 4.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer H. P. Gray, detached from the 
Tulip, and ordered to the Iroquois. 


Feb. 12.—James Blake appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Men- 
dota. 
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Feb. 18.—Thomas Kerr appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Macki- 
naw. 


Fromoted for Good Conduct, 


Feb. 16.—Acting Ensign J. H. Allen, of the U. 8. Steamer Portsmouth, pro 
moted to Acting Master. 

Feb. 19.—Acting Ensigns Samuel Belden and E. S. Keyser promoted to Acting 
Masters. 

Feb, 23.—Acting Ensign James J. Russell, of the U.S. Steamer Restless, pro- 
moted to Acting Master. 

‘eb, 24.—Acting Ensign John L Gamble, of the U.S. Steamer Ottawa, pro- 
moted to Acting Master; Acting Ensign Charles S. Coy, of the U.S. Steamer 
Saginaw, promoted to Acting Master. 

March 2.—Acting Ensign A. K. Jones, to Acting Master. 

March 3.—Acting Ensign G. B. Stephenson, of the U. S. Steamer Seminole, 
promoted to Acting Master. 

March 4.—Acting Ensign B. B_ Knowlton, of the U. 8. Steamer Nereus, pro- 
moted to Acting Master. 

March 7.—Acting Master W. Godfrey, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant for good service in command of U.S. Steamer 0. H. Lee, at Port 
Hudson. 

March 9.—Acting Ensign John Adams, of the U.S. Steamer Farratones, pro- 
moted to Acting Master. 


Resignations Accepted. 


Feb. 12.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Wall. 

Feb. 13.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer David McLane. 

Feb, 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. M. Whittemore, and Acting Ensign 
Robert C. Wright. 

Feb. 18.—Acting Assistant Surgeon B. F. Wilson. 

Feb, 24.—Acting Assistant Paymaster N. C. Freeman. 

Feb, 25.—Acting Master C. C. Gill. 

Feb. 27.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer James Ramsay. 


Feb. 17.—Acting Master’s Mate W. H. H. Stevens. 
Feb, 18.—Acting Master’s Mate W. H. Hunt. 

‘eb. 24.—Acting Master’s Mate Henry Coward. 
March 2.—Acting Ensign R. D. Eldredge. 
March 3.—Acting Assistant Paymaster G. 8. Redfield. 
March 5.—Acting Master’s Mate Samuel Delano. 
March 9.—Acting Ensign Samuel Merrill. 


Revoked. 


Feb, 20.—Acting Carpenter John C. Hoffman, and Acting Ensign John H. 
Butman. 

Feb, 22.—Acting Ensign Benjamin F. Russell. 

Feb. 23.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Perry Short, and Acting Ensign 
W. H. Roberts. 

Feb, 26.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John M. King. 

Feb, 27.—Acting First Assistant Engineer A. B. Dunlap. 

Feb, 29.—Acting Ensign Charles H. Rice. 

March 1.—Acting Master Elnathan Lewis. 


Feb. 23.—Acting Master’s Mate George C. Kellogg. 

Feb, 26.—Acting Master’s Mate Jeremiah Murphy. 

March 4.—Acting Ensign Jehn W. Bennett. 

March 8.—Acting Master’s Mate George W. Givan. 

March 9.—Acting Master’s Mate R. R. Topping; Acting Assistant Surgeon 
L. H. Willard. 
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Dismissed. 


Feb, 20.—Acting Ensign W. C. McDermott. 

Feb, 22.—Acting Master’s Mates Samuel Jessurum and David Axe. 
March 5.—Acting Master R. F. Coffin. 

March 10.—Acting Master’s Mate F. C. Way. 


Mississippi Squadron. 


Appointed Acting Masters. 


. 19.—John L. Bryant. 
. 25.—William 8. Pease and Francis A. Oliver. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


Feb. 16.—William P. Higbee. 

Feb. 18.—Charles T. Stanton, James S. De Forest, and Cecil A. Calvert. 

Feb. 19.—Charles W. Spooner and Albert D. Diserens. 

Feb. 22.—James-Deering. 

Feb, 24.—John 8. Full, John Gregg, James H. Berry, Arthur B. Homer, 
John Maloney, E. C. Williams, Charles M. Fuller, Henry W. Welles, Thomas 
G. Herron, and Nathan F. Vaughan. 

Feb. 25.—James H. Neely. 

Feb. 26.—James Whitworth. 


Appointed Acting Master’s Mates. 


Feb. 15.—Jeremiah Keller and John M. Ewing. 

Feb. 18.—Robert M. Hawkins, Cornelius Dewees, Jr., Lucius A. Coyle, 
Francis Chance, John M. Russell, Richard Hopkins, Elias F. Crane, William 
C. Jamieson, George F. Bean, Richard L. Evans, John B. Pratt, and William 
H. Mott. 

Feb. 19.—James E. Campbell, James H. Jacoby, William M. Harnish, James 
C. Halloway, Benjamin A. Hines, and George A. Ege. 

Feb. 22.—Amos T. Bissell, Daniel C. Fralich. 

Feb. 23.—John W. Mason. 

Feb. 24.—William B. Tice. 

Feb. 25.—A. 8. Ludlow and C. B. Thatcher. 

March 5.—Edward W. Perry and John D. Moore. 

March 8.—Isaac H. Brown. 

March 9.—J. Lawler. 

March 10.—M. L. Kirk and Henry C. Atlee. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 


Feb. 19.—John Thompson and L. B. Kerns. 
Feb. 19.—A. H. Armstrong, Richard Irvin, and W. Tenley. 
March 7.—John C. Houston. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 


Feb. 19.—M. F. Fitzpatrick, Francis M. Peak, John Adkins, and J. M. Ma- 
ratta. 

Feb. 22.—C. H. Burt. 

Feb. 24.—Anthony Lane. 

March 1.—James L. Parsons. 

March 7.—Horatio B. Houston. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 


Feb. 19.—William H. Wilson, Charles W. White, F. C. Warrington, F. Royce, 
and W. Royce. 

March 3.—Andrew Boland. 

March 7.—Oliver Carr. 
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March 10.—Thomas King. 
‘eb. 26.—Henry J. Irwin and B. H. Brink appointed Acting Carpenters. 


Resignations Accepted, 


Feb, 18.—Acting Ensign Ellot Callender and William C. Bennett. 
‘eb. 19.—Acting Ensign E. C. Bass. 

Feb, 22.—Acting Master Alfred Phelps, Jr. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Master’s Mate James M. Hand. 

March 5.—Acting Ensign John Hill. 


Rovoked., 


22.—Acting Master’s Mate William M. Harnish. 
29.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer George L. Baker. 


Dismissed. 
. 20.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Daniel Barnum. 





